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A 53-FOOT TANK : : 
I 
Tins PHOTOGRAPH. illus- 
trates the manner in which a heavy tank, 53 feet 
long, is being loaded on deck of the 8. S. ALASKAN. BASED ON THE earriage of 
What might appear to the layman as an impossible - _ 
_— , ‘ . . . ),000 diffe ities 
task is simple for experienced ships’ officers trained in 000 different commoditie 
American-Hawaiian cargo-handling methods. ... including radios, pianos, 
The tank is strapped to cradles and is carefully — 
; aaa glassware, electric light globes, 
placed fore and aft, then heavily lashed. Hoisting is 
done with a heavy-lift bridle, double hitched and scientific instruments and ” 
A. 
locked to prevent slipping. An expert winchman . 

— PPpins ; other delicate cargo .... ™ 
operates the winches. Guys and gears are kept under St 
constant supervision. The Company motto, “Be sure American-Hawaiian’s loss and " 

° 39 Ti 
you are right then go ahead,” always governs. : . , 

’ - - — lilies damage claims in 1933 were “ 

M 

Superior Coast-to-Coast Service only 37/1 cents a ton! s 
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“How soon 
can you 
deliver our order?” 


Buying everywhere is from hand-to-mouth. 
Rush delivery is an everyday request. Obvi- 
ously speed is necessary for your shipments 
going to every corner of the country. They 


can be speeded up by shipping via PEORIA, 
ILLINOIS, and P. & P. U. Ry. 





PEORIA is centrally located—a logical inter- 
change point—and fourteen of the country's 
principal railroads meet here. The P. & P. U. 
serves all of these railroads—one of its prin- 
cipal functions is to interchange freight from 
one trunk line to another as quickly as possi- 
ble. Hours are gained in transfer at Peoria. 
By connections made the hours saved often 
lengthen into days gained in delivery at desti- 
nation. 


Route your freight via 


PEORIA GATEWAY 
and P. & P. U. RY. 


For information write 
E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois. 


PEORIA ax» PEKIN UNION 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Switching Service Between: 


Peorla & Pekin Union Ry. Co. 
Alton R. R. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Chieage & IHinols Midland Ry. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Paelfico Ry. 
Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis Ry. 
(Peorla & Eastern) 


lilinols Central R. R. 

Iitinols Terminal R. R. System 
Inland Waterways Corperation 
Minneapolis & St. Louls R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
Pennsylvania Ratiroad 

Peoria Terminal Raliroad 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
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greatly to the speed and economy of dis- n 
tribution. Loading and unloading carload : 
shipments to and from terminal are handled s 





without charge to the shipper. 











Here shippers and distributors are offered 


in the heart of America’s great metropolis Pion 
the facilities of a modern, fireproof terminal, 


you are offered distribution and warehousing noni : haps 
facilities that in every way provide the same located within the free lighterage limits and 
service that your own branch could maintain affording shipments via all railroads. There 


other than selling the merchandise. is no lighter or barge detention, no piling, 
maximum dispatch, fireproof storage direct 


Throughout the city of Greater New York our ‘ . - : 
from ship with minimum insurance rates. 


patrons receive the benefit of our efficient 
store door delivery, a factor which contributes For particulars, tariffs, etc., address 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of railroad and 
motor transport and take the government out of the 
ocean and inland waterway transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION 
Napier of legislation dealing constructively 
and effectively with regulation of competing trans- 
portation agencies has been left to a future Congress by 
President Roosevelt and the Seventy-third Congress. Had 
the President seen fit to number the measures recom- 
mended by Joseph B. Eastman, federal coordinator of 
transportation, providing for regulation of highway and 
waterway carriers, among what came to be known as 
“must” bills, the country might now look forward to an 
end of the present chaotic situation in the transportation 
field. Here was a major problem to be dealt with legis- 
latively—one which the President himself recognized— 
but he, for reasons not disclosed, avoided committing 
himself as to the Eastman recommendations, notwith- 
standing that he had indicated several times that he 
favored federal regulation of competing agencies of 
transportation. 
In view of what the President said in his message to 
the Seventy-third Congress at its first session last year 
urging enactment of the so-called coordinator bill, there 
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was reason to expect that, at the session this year, Con- 
gress would be called on by him to enact legislation 
bringing about so-called equalization of regulation, In 
that message he said the broad problem was so to coordi- 
nate all agencies of transportation as to maintain ade- 
quate service, but that he was not yet ready to submit to 
Congress a comprehensive plan for permanent legisla- 
tion. Experience gained in the remainder of 1953, said 
he, would greatly assist the government and the carriers 
in preparation for a more permanent and a more com- 
prehensive national transportation policy at the regular 
session of Congress in 1934. 

This statement by the President was taken to mean 
at the time it was made that a serious effort would be 
made to have ready for consideration by Congress at its 
1934 session a comprehensive plan for permanent legis- 
lation. Coordinator Eastman did his part toward such 
a consummation. Under date of March 10, 1934, Chair- 
man Lee, of the Commission, with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Commission, transmitted to Congress the 
coordinator’s bills providing for regulation of motor and 
water carriers, The President might well have taken this 
report and the recommendations as a basis for seeking 
action by Congress, but he did not do so. 

It is strange, in view of his statement in his cam- 
paign speech at Salt Lake City in September, 1932, advo- 
cating regulation by the Commission of competing motor 
carriers, that he did not at least recommend action on 
the basis of the coordinator’s report and bill relating to 
such carriers. 

The President’s dropping of this phase of the trans- 
portation problem has not been explained. It may be 
that he plans to make recommendations at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, which will begin in January, 1935, un- 
less a special session should be called in the meantime. If 
he does not, and Congress itself does not take the initia- 
tive, the probability is that there will be no federal regu- 
lation of the competing agencies of transportation oper- 
ating on the highways and waterways as proposed by 
Coordinator Eastman. 

The coordinator has not been inactive on this issue. 
In a number of addresses since he made his report he has 
put forward his views in support of regulation as recom- 
mended by him. We hope he keeps up the good work. 
Inasmuch as the Seventy-third Congress did not act on 
his recommendations, keeping the matter before the pub- 
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lic by frequent discussions should increase public sup- 
port for regulation. 

The transportation problem in this country will not 
begin to be dealt with adequately until Congress makes 
provision for equalization of regulation of the various 
transportation agencies. That is the first essential step. 
The taking of that step has been delayed too long. The 
subject has been thoroughly explored. The reasons why 
there should be regulation have been stated again and 
again. The President should make legislation providing 
for such regulation one of his major recommendations at 
the next session of Congress. If the record of the Sev- 
enty-third Congress is to be taken as a guide, presidential 
support will be needed in the next Congress for measures 
to be passed. 

Chairman Rayburn, of the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, early in the session, made 
a beginning toward consideration of the motor regula- 
tion problem. His committee held hearings on the sub- 
ject before Coordinator Eastman had made his report, 
but nothing further was done. He might have obtained 
final action if the President had made the proposed leg- 
islation a part of the administration’s legislative pro- 
gram for the session. 

Though the highway and waterway legislative pro- 
posals were left by the wayside, organized railroad labor 
saw to it that the bills it wished passed were not treated 
likewise, though it did not get all it sought. It made up 
a legislative program of its own, calling for enactment 
of bills putting railroad employes on the so-called six- 
hour day, providing for amendment of the railway labor 
act in the interest of the organized employes, providing 
for retirement of railroad employes on pensions, and pro- 
viding for limits on the length of trains and for “full 
crews” to increase railroad employment. 

The railroad labor organizations favor enactment 
of legislation regulating the competitors of the railroads. 
They have supported such legislation but they have not 
werked for it as they have for the bills that, if made law, 
would strengthen their organizations in dealing with 
management, would increase their pay and shorten their 
hours, and increase the number of railroad men em- 
ployed. Enactment of legislation regulating the com- 
petitors of the railroads would have strengthened the 
position of the railroads to the extent that it would have 
created conditions of fair competition that do not now 
exist. The legislative program of the organized employes 
‘alled for imposition of increased burdens on the rail- 
roads. 

President Roosevelt is understood to have prevented 
enactment of the so-called six-hour-day bill because of 
the substantial increase in the cost of operation of the 
railroads that would have been caused by its passage. He 
did not, however, take similar action with respect to the 
railroad employes’ pension measure. Congress passed this 
bill which, according to estimates, may increase the ex- 
penses of the railroads the first year by at least fifty mil- 
lion dollars. In the emergency railroad transportation 
act, passed in June, 1933, Congress directed the coordi- 
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nator to investigate and consider means of improving 
transportation conditions throughout the country, includ- 
ing “the stability of railroad labor employment and other 
improvement of railroad labor conditions and relations.” 
Complying with that instruction, the coordinator under. 
took a comprehensive study of the question of railroad 
pensions. He advised the congressional committees con- 
sidering the pension bill that the measure then before 
them was not fit to be made law, that he was studying 
the matter, and by the next session of Congress he would 
have recommendations ready for consideration. Instead 
of following the course indicated by the expert working 
under its direction, Congress submitted to the group pres- 
sure of the railroad employes, who demanded enactment 
of a pension bill at this session. This shows which way 
the wind is blowing in this country. 

Hearings were held on the bills limiting the length 
of trains and providing for “full” crews on trains but 
the interstate commerce committees did not act on the 
measures. 

In addition to obtaining enactment of the railroad 
pension bill, organized railroad labor was successful in 
the eleventh hour of the Seventy-third Congress, which 
came to an end the night of June 18, in obtaining ap- 
proval of the bill amending the railway labor act. The 
bill as finally approved was not just as organized labor 
wished it, as is pointed out elsewhere, but the measure 
essentially is one in the interest of the so-called standard 
‘ailroad labor unions. We think this legislation puts 
the federal government in a field that it is at least ques- 
tionable it should enter. Rather than making for peace 
we think it may make for trouble. There certainly will 
be disputes as to the rights of employes under the act. 
We think there is serious question as to whether Congress 
should seek to “protect” the employe in the matter of 
labor organization representation. We think an employe 
shculd have freedom of action in this respect—not sub- 
ject to coercion from any source, company or union— 
but it is doubtful whether matters will be improved by 
having, in effect, the government act as arbitrator in re- 
lationships that well might be left to the individual and 
groups of individuals. 

Adjournment of the Seventy-third Congress pre- 
vented action on the resolutions offered by Senator 
George, of Georgia, providing for investigations of the 
freight rate structure and the freight associations. It is 
to be hoped that those responsible for the introduction of 
these resolutions will not revive them at the next Con- 
gress but will seek from the Commission the relief to 
which they think they are entitled. 

The movement for repeal of the long-and-short-haul 
clause of the fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act, embodied in H. R. 8100, prepared by the National 
Industrial Traffic League and backed also by the rail- 
roads and the organized railroad employes, as well as 
other groups, made substantial progress, but the session 
was too near an end when the matter was in such shape 
that the proponents of the legislation were prepared to 

(Continued on page 1172) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





When, if ever, there is an appraisal 
of the relief work that has resulted in 
the addition of billions to the debt of the 
country, state and national, one conclu- 
sion, it is believed, will stand out promi- 
nently. That is that waste to ameliorate 
the evil effects of the war is about as great as in war itself. 

Hardly a day passes without its scandal about the dis- 
tribution of relief. A little more than a month ago it was dis- 
closed that the District of Columbia, with a population of about 
560,000, had an Emergency Relief Administration that was dol- 
ing out relief funds to from 3,500 to 5,000 persons not entitled 
to public charity. What percentage of the population was on 
the relief rolls was not disclosed. But it was admitted that 
nearly one per cent of the population might be receiving relief 
to which it was not entitled. 

Every day one hears really ludicrous stories, as, for instance, 
persons coming for their relief in taxicabs or in their own auto- 
mobiles. In near-by Maryland communities, it was said that 
farmers, after doing their morning chores, rode to CWA jobs 
in their flivvers, and, after doing their stint for the government, 
returned to do their evening chores. Near Mansfield, O., early 
in the wild era of relief, the charge was made that men came 
from adjoining counties in their cars, to work on the roads and 
be paid from relief funds. 

A Washington woman and her daughter thought, while they 
were in Philadelphia, they would hire domestic help for the two 
weeks they intended staying there. Did they succeed? Not at 
all. Many of those who, at other times, had done such work were 
willing to consider offers of permanent jobs. Temporary em- 
ployment? No, ma’am! 

Acceptance of temporary employment, even for two weeks, 
meant, they said, that their names would come off the relief 
rolls. Getting back on them would be such a hard task that the 
offers of employment for such a short period as two weeks was 
not to be thought of. To be sure perhaps a little perjury would 
have brought about restoration or even retention on the rolls 
during temporary employment. But the advantage of being on 
the dole was not to be thrown away for opportunity to earn 
wages for a while. 

Observers who have had their eyes on the doings of public 
officers for thirty or forty years expect such little things as 
“honest graft,” by which officers get a “cut” out of public funds. 
It is a little unusual, however, for the governor of a state to be 
convicted, as has been Governor Langer of North Dakota, of 
— the federal government in the distribution of relief 
unds. 

It is also a bit unusual for the debt of the national govern- 
ment to go, on account of relief, to a point in excess of the war 
period, as it did on June 16, and men on the national govern- 
ment pay roll increase 652,621 persons in a little more than four- 
teen months in time of peace. However, in the name of relief 
from starvation, unusual things, it seems, may be expected. Of 
course the allegation that the pay roll has been increased by 
652,000 persons in fourteen months is made by an opponent 
of the Roosevelt administration, Representative Taber of New 
York. Mr. Taber is also responsible for a declaration that about 
one-sixth of the population of the country is being supported by 
the government by means of salaries or relief disbursements. 

A pessimistically inclined person may be inclined to suggest 
that if the country becomes as “prosperous” as it was from 
1923 to 1929, a debt larger than that incurred in the war period 
may be scaled down, if hard-boiled men are elected to public 
office. Otherwise, what? 


Hearts Too Big in 
Relief Work and 
Brains Too Small? 





One of the arguments in favor 
of the abolition of the lame duck 
sessions of Congress was that 
their disappearance would make 
for orderliness in the closing of a 
session of Congress. That would 
be so because the public servants would not have to be working 


Abolition of Lame 
Duck Sessions May 
Have Been Good, But 
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against time. That is to say, they would be able to go ahead, 
knowing that if they could not get done by 12 o’clock of a given 
day, they could adjourn over to another day, short of January 2, 
every alternate year. 

Vain hope! Congress, seemingly, is always going to be an- 
other name for last minute rush and confusion. In the old days, 
sometime before the abolition of lame duck sessions, the end of a 
“long” session, that is, one not ending at noon of March 4, was 
generally peaceful, not greatly hurried and half-way dignified. 
Lame duck ends sometimes were disgraceful. 

The first Congress, deprived of its lame duck appendage, 
came to what will be an end this week, if there is no special 
session. Notwithstanding that it was not working to beat noon 
of March 4, its end was just as turbulent and jittery as some 
Congresses in the lame duck era. 

Legislation was being jammed through at the end of this 
session with only a limited number of either senators and rep- 
resentatives really knowing what was being done, even with the 
measures that had attracted nation-wide notice. 

The only difference was that not one of the votes for or 
against a measure was cast by a man who had been defeated at 
the polls. Dozens of members of the House, however, voted, 
who knew that, if the hitherto invariable rule of political life 
was not set aside, they would not be in the next Congress. That 
hitherto invariable rule is that when one party obtains a crush- 
ing majority in the House in one election that party is sure to 
lose many seats at the next election. 

Men who knew that they had practically no chance of com- 
ing back in the next Congress voted on measures. In that 
respect they were little, if any, better than known lame ducks. 
Should something turn up in the next two or three months which 
President Roosevelt deemed necessary to change so as to im- 
prove his political chances, he could call Congress together in 
extraordinary session, It could remain in session until January 
3, when, under the lame duck amended Constitution, it would 
have to give way to the Seventy-Fourth Congress. Men defeated 
at the election in November could vote on measures for nearly, 
if not wholly, two months after their defeat. 

Of course, under the Constitution as framed and put into 
operation by the fathers, a lame duck session was necessary. 
Now a lame duck session is optional with the President. Or 
Congress itself could arrange for a lame duck session without 
his aid, by adjourning in the summer to any other day near 
the end of the second year of the two-year term of a representa- 
tive. 





A little log rolling agreement was 
made in the Senate, on June 13, be- 
tween Senator Copeland of New York 
and Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin. 
The latter called up a bill on that day 
which he wished greatly to pass. Cope- 
land wanted to offer an amendment in the form of a bill in 
which he was much interested. LaFollette was afraid the amend- 
ment would put his bill into the ditch. So they made a deal 
whereby, in consideration of LaFollette’s promise to help Cope- 
land next January, the New Yorker withheld his embarrassing 
amendment. LaFollette got his bill through. This is how the 
two senators made their little deal: 


A Little Log Rolling 
Openly Agreed Upon 
In the Senate 


Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will permit me, I realize that at 
this stage of the legislative proceedings it would be embarrassing to 
add an amendment, and, if I may have the assurance of the Senator 
from Wisconsin that in case we are both here next January he will 
help me to get my bill through, I will be glad to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am fundamentally opposed 
to log rolling, but the Senator from New York knows how highly I 
regard him. I feel certain that any measure which he sponsors ought 
to receive the consideration of this body, and, if I shall be here next 
session, and if he shall be here, I shall be glad to give his measure 
most sympathetic consideration. 

I also wish to say to the Senator from New York that I appreciate 
his generosity in permitting this measure to pass without amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. If we are both here in January, I will again 
thank the Senator. 





If there is one public body in this 
country which has a way for doing its 
work and adhering thereto, it is the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Just before its recess for the summer the court admitted a 
young woman to practice before it, although for a time it looked 
as if her admission would have to wait until the next term. Chief 
Justice Hughes turned a deaf ear to a suggestion that he vary 
the practice and admit her, notwithstanding that the member of 
the bar who was sponsoring her was not present when the 
minute came for him to move her admission. As the others who 
had been properly sponsored moved forward to take the oath, 
the one left standing at the bar made an effort to help herself 
by saying she would like to take the oath. 

“I’m very sorry,” said the Chief Justice, “but there isn’t any- 


Supreme Court 
Needs No Thanks 
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thing the court can do about it,” when the applicant had admitted 
that her sponsor was not present in the court room. 

“But we will be back in a few minutes,” added the Chief 
Justice as he and his associates filed out of the room. 

When the court returned the applicant was presented by her 
sponsor, Who moved her admission to the bar, 

“May I be permitted to thank the court——” began the 
grateful new member of the bar. 

“No,” said the Chief Justice, interrupting her, “but you may 
step to the clerk’s desk and take the oath.” 

In this week of the anniversary of the 
defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo and the pro- 
mulgation of accusations against Major Gen- 
eral Fulois, chief of the army’s air corps, a 
man might excuse himself, it is believed, if 
he raised a few questions about the quality 
of the military mind. For instance, how came it that Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the keenest military mind of his day, failed to grasp 
the possibilities of steam in navigation? That query, it might be 
suggested, is particularly pertinent in view of Fulton’s effort to 
persuade Napoleon that he should have steamboats. 

What would have been the course of history had Napoleon 
taken up the Fulton idea to the extent of having three or four 
Clermonts built and used to tow troop ships to the chalk cliffs 
of England on days when the wind-jammer fighting ships of the 
mistress of the seas lay becalmed and useless? 

The military mind in the United States, it might ke sug- 
gested, was not very active itself. Fulton and other ship- 
builders launched many steam ships before the navy made use 
of steam as a substitute for sail power. Also, although the navy 
got an iron hulled vessel on the Great Lakes, the Michigan, as 
early as 1844, metal hulls were slow in coming into the navy. 

If Fulois is responsible for the poor showing of the army air 
corps in the flying of the mails,,a query might be raised as to 
whether the military mind, as it reaches the top in some branches 
of the army, measures up to the height the civilian mind at- 
tributes to it when it parades past in the full panoply of war.— 
A. BH, 


A Few Queries 
With Which to 
Toddle Around 


TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 1170) 
proceed before the congressional committees, An early 
start on this bill may be made at the next session. 

Congress, in passing the Borah-White bill including 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers as waterways covered 
by the provisions of the inland waterways corporation 
act providing for government and privately owned and 
operated barge service and joint rail-and-barge rates, set 
a precedent that may easily lead to extension of the ap- 
plication of the act to every navigable waterway in the 
United States or to waterways that may be made naviga- 
ble. Thus, instead of paving the way for getting the gov- 
ernment out of the barge line business, Congress laid the 
foundation for expansion of the government’s activities 
in this field. We suppose the next move will be for the 
Inland Waterways Corporation to extend its services to 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers. The government’s barge 
line “demonstration” is to be put “on tour,” affording 
every section of the country a chance to see it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, of course, the government barge line’s activi- 
ties long ceased to be a “demonstration.” They are a con- 
tinuous performance and will continue so long as Con- 
gress is dominated by groups that seek the advantages 
that accrue from government competition with privately 
owned and operated carriers. 

Defeat of the St. Lawrence canal treaty in the Sen- 
ate put off, at least for the time, the efforts of the Roose- 
velt administration to construct this waterway and in- 
crease the competition already faced by existing trans- 
portation agencies. President Roosevelt has committed 
himself to obtaining approval of the same treaty, or a re- 
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vised treaty, at the next Congress. The present treaty 
was not rejected by the Senate because of opposition to 
unnecessary waterway improvements, but chiefly because 
it was felt that this particular project would hurt other 
waterway projects. Not much satisfaction from the view- 
point of sound principles, therefore, may be obtained from 
the rejection of the St. Lawrence treaty. 

The special Senate committee investigation of air and 
ocean mail contracts was not completed and will be re- 
sumed at the next Congress. A temporary revision of the 
air mail laws was made by Congress and a commission is 
to investigate the entire subject and make recommenda- 
tions. Revision of the ocean mail subsidy provisions of 
the Jones-White act of 1928 was not undertaken but is 
scheduled for consideration at the next Congress. 

Though Congress did not enact legislation providing 
for proper regulation of motor carriers on the highways, 
it approved provisions under which more than a billion 
dollars may be spent on improvement and expansion of 
highways in the next three years. 


PASSENGER FARE INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Burcau 


Action by the Georgia authorities in making two cents a 
mile the maximum basic passenger fare in that state and ap- 
plication of southern carriers to the Commission for a thir- 
teenth section proceeding in respect of that two cents a 
mile basis have created a situation that may result in giving 
immediate point to the Commission’s inquiry, No. 26550, pas- 
senger fares and surcharges. (See Traffic World, June 16, p. 
1129.) At a conference in Commissioner Porter’s office on 
June 18 between Commissioners Porter and Miller on behalf 
of the federal body, and J. P. Wilhoit, chairman of the Georgia 
commission, and Assistant Attorney General Goree, attorney 
for that body, the question was raised whether it might not 
be advisable for the thirteenth section proceeding which the 
Commission is expected to initiate in respect of Georgia fares 
to be made a part of the general inquiry. The conference was 
attended by W. N. McGehee and H. L. Walker as representa- 
tives of the southern carriers. Commissioners Porter and 
Miller were acting as members of the Commission’s commit- 
tee providing for cooperative action between state and federal 
commissions. 

Georgia’s adoption of two cents a mile as the maximum 
basic fare has the result of requiring the railroads in that 
state to reduce the three cents a mile fares of persons riding 
in parlor or sleeping cars to that basis. Their basic fare in 
coaches is 1.5 cents because the Southern Railway, at the 
recent proceeding with respect to the continuance of experi- 
mental fares in the western and southern districts, insisted 
upon remaining on that basis until the end of the year so as 
to give it facts upon which to make a final decision as to what 
the railroads would have to do to meet the competition of the 
private automobile and busses. Other southern railways, for 
competitive reasons, followed that lead. 

It may be that on account of the situation in Georgia the gen- 
eral proceeding may be hurried along faster than at first contem- 
plated. But the question as to what should be done will have 
to be answered by the Commission when it has been advised 
on the subject by Commissioners Porter and Miller, partic- 
ularly with regard to the thought that perhaps it would be 
well to have the general inquiry and the thirteenth section 
proceeding handled as one matter. 

Carriers in Georgia, naturally, would like to have the 
question as to their right to have fares for sleeping and parlor 
car passengers as high as in other southern states settled 
quickly. For that reason, if for no other, they are expected 
to urge that the thirteenth section proceeding for which 
they have asked be not held back on account of the general 
proceeding, but that, on the contrary, that phase of the sub- 
ject be handled with expedition. The southern carriers take 
the position that they are entitled to receive as much for 
hauling passengers in parlor and sleeping cars in Georgia as 
in other southern states. They cannot unless the Commission, 
in a thirteenth section proceeding, condemns the Georgia basis 
aS unjustly discriminatory against interstate traffic. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





ABANDONMENT DAMAGES 


SSERTING that the defendant was clearly answerable for the 

legal consequences of acts performed through its subsidiary, 
the Commission, by division 6, has dismissed No. 23822, Amer- 
ican Trading Corporation vs. Seaboard Air Line, on account of 
the uncertainty of proof of the damage, alleged by the com- 
plainant. In the complaint it was alleged that the failure of the 
Seaboard Air Line to furnish transportation facilities and serv- 
ice for the transportation of pyrites cinders from Inglis to Dunel- 
lon, Fla., for movement in interstate commerce, between April 
30, 1930, and January 26, 1931, was unreasonable, The Commis- 
sion was asked to award $90,000 as damages for loss incurred 
by reason of the failure to furnish transportation in the period 
mentioned. 

The case grew out of the fact that the Florida Central & 
Gulf, a subsidiary of the Seaboard, discontinued operation on 
April 29, 1930, without a certificate permitting such discontinu- 
ance. Permission to abandon the road was granted, effective 
January 27, 1931. 

Abandonment prior to January 27, 1931, the Commission 
said, was in violation of section 1 (18) of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

Prior to the hearing the Commission denied a motion of 
the Seaboard to dismiss the complaint for lack of jurisdiction, 
without prejudice to renewal after the hearing. The motion 
was renewed and formally denied in this report. The Seaboard, 
in its motion, denied any legal responsibility for the acts of the 
Florida Central & Gulf, a separate corporate entity, the stock 
of which was owned by the Seaboard. The Commission said 
the Florida Central & Gulf was incorporated in 1916 to acquire 
the property and franchises of the Standard & Harnando Rail- 
road, as nominee in the transaction whereby the Seaboard passed 
title to the Florida Central & Gulf after it had made arrange- 
ments to take over the Standard & Hernando. 

Citing C. M. & St. P. vs. Minneapolis Civic Association, 247 
U. S. 490, the Commission, after reviewing the facts about the 
creation of the Florida Central & Gulf and its taking over of the 
property of the Standard & Hernando which the Seaboard had 
been operating, said it would be difficult if not impossible to con- 
ceive any further steps that the Seaboard might have taken to 
insure that the Floriad Central would be controlled as its “mere 
agency and instrumentality.” The quoted language was used by 
the Supreme Court in disposing of a similar contention, about 
a separate corporate entity, in the case mentioned. 

Abandonment of the Florida Central & Gulf, the Commission 
said, was for the benefit of the Seaboard, as it removed the source 
of a steady drain on the Seaboard’s revenues. It was as a 
summing up of that recital that the Commission held that the 
Seaboard was clearly answerable for the legal consequences 
of acts performed through its subsidiary. 

Demand for damages was based upon the theory that if the 
Florida Central had been operated in the period between dis- 
continuance of service and the effective date of the permission 
to abandon, 45,000 tons of pyrites cinders could have been sold 
at $2.25 a ton and a profit of $2 a ton free on board cars at 
Inglis. 

The Commission said the evidence would not support a find- 
ing that the complainant was damaged as a result of the act 
complained of in any specific amount. In summing up, it said: 


In cases of this character, where special damages are sought, the 
proof thereof must be as definite and certain as would be necessary 
under the established principles of law to support a judgment in 
court. Victor-American Fuel Co. vs. Denver & S. L. R. Co., 155 I. C. 
C. 34. Here the evidence offers no reasonable basis for computation 
of damages which might have flowed from the unlawful act upon 
which the complaint is based. The uncertainty of proof is such as to 
create doubt as to the fact of damage as a result of that unlawful 
act. We can not assume the fact of damage, nor estimate the amount 
thereof. Compare Iola Cement Mills Traff. Assn. vs. Atchison, T, & S. 
rr. ay. Ce, 200 &. C. O.. BSF, Bee. 


SOUTHWESTERN CASES 


In the twentieth supplemental report in the Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, the Commission, by Commissioner Miller, 
has authorized the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Railway 
Co. to apply from, to and between local points on its line first 
class rates higher by 17 cents a hundred pounds than the cor- 
responding standard-line rates prescribed or approved for appli- 
cation from, to and between the same points, rates on other 
classes and on commodities to be determined as provided in find- 





ing 25. The report also excepts from prior findings and orders, 
123 I. C. C. 203, other than fourth section order No. 9500 agri- 
cultural implement material, sleigh and vehicle material, and 
colored plaster, and rates thereon. The report embraces pro- 
ceedings, except Nos, 15217 and 15231, listed in the first para- 
graph in the margin of the first page of the original report, 
123 I, C. C. 203. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Bags 


Fourth section application No. 15431, used bags to Memphis, 
Tenn. By division 2. Agents Curlett, Van Ummersen and Til- 
ford authorized, in fourth section order No. 11598, to establish 
and maintain a rate of 64 cents, bags, burlap or gunny, used, 
carloads, minimum 30,000, over all-rail and water-rail routes, 
north Atlantic ports to Memphis, without observing the long 
and short haul part of section 4, subject to a circuity limitation 
of 33%, per cent in addition to the usual combination limitation. 


Coal and Briquettes 


Fourth section applications No. 15435 and No. 15436, coal to 
St. Louis and Indiana. By division 2. Parties to C. & O. I.C.C. 
No. 11138 authorized, in fourth section order No. 11599, to estab- 
lish and maintain rates, coal and coal briquettes, mines in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Virginia to the St. Louis, Mo.-East 
St. Louis, Ill., switching district and some Indiana points in dis- 
regard of the long and short haul part of section 4, the same as 
over competing lines or routes, subject to the usual limitations. 


Coke 


Fourth section application No. 15484, coke from Alabama, 
Tennessee and Virginia. By division 2. Southern and other 
carriers authorized, in fourth section order No. 11600, to estab- 
lish on coke, coke breeze, coke dust and coke screenings, the 
lowest rates on like traffic over any route from and to the same 
route and maintain higher rates at intermediate points. 


Fine Coal 


Fourth section applications Nos. 14765, 14865 and 14902, coal 
from Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. By division 2, second 
supplemental report. Carriers authorized, in third supplemental 
fourth section order No. 11242, by means of a modified report to 
establish higher rates on fine coal, from Lake Superior ports 
and mines in Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky at com- 
petitive points and to include Farmington, Minn., within the 
scope of the relief, the increase being 6 cents a ton. Former 
reports, 186 I. C. C. 697, 192 I. C. C. 586 and 196 I. C. C. 433. 


Livestock 


Fourth section application No. 14519, livestock in the west. 
By division 2. Carriers authorized, in fourth section order No. 
11601, to establish rates, livestock, points in Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington to Missouri River 
cities and points east thereof made arbitraries over rates pre- 
scribed in Livestock-Western District Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1 and 
190 I. C. C. 611 and maintain rates at intermediate points not 
in excess of rates for like distances provided in the scale pre- 
scribed in that case and subject to the 33% and 50 per cent 
circuity limitations. 

Brick and Clay Products 


Fourth section application No, 12169 and parts of fourth 
section applications indicated in the footnote of the prior re- 
port, 192 I. C. C. 787, brick between points in official territory. 
By division 2. Carriers authorized in fifth supplemental fourth 
section order No. 11245, to make rates, brick and clay, between 
points in eastern trunk line territory and between those points, 
on the one hand, and points in central territory and New Eng- 
land, on the other, in accordance with a modified circuity limi- 
tation formula providing that where the distance over the short 
line or route igs 160 miles or more, the relief shall apply to cir- 
cuitous lines or routes not more than 60 per cent circuitous, in 
connection with rates which produce not less than 5 mills a 
ton-mile for the actual distance over such lines or routes. 


Textile Machinery 
No. 25841, Corinth Hosiery Mill, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. 


By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, textile machinery, Reading 
Pa., to Corinth, Miss., not shown to be or to have been unrea- 
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sonable or unduly prejudicial. Shipments were made between 
February 14, 1931, and February 24, 1932. 


Cattle and Hogs 


No, 25918, Krey Packing Co. vs. Alton et al. By division 5. 
Dismissed. Charges in addition to the line-haul rates assessed 
at St. Louis, Mo., on interstate shipments, cattle and hogs, points 
in Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas and Missouri found applicable and 
not unreasonable. The charges were for terminal services, 
provided for in tariffs, for deliveries at packing houses or stock- 
yards. The complainant contended that inasmuch as the de- 
liveries were neither to packing plants nor to stockyards the 
charges were inapplicable. The deliveries were to pens main- 
tained by the complainant about a mile from its packing plant 
where it took deliveries of livestock and shipped its products 
outbound. The Commission said that that position was unten- 
able and that from a tariff or practical standpoint, the shipments 
were to a packing house. Commissioner Farrell dissented, say- 
ing that statements in the report appeared to him to show 
clearly that the extra services contemplated in the tariffs were 
not performed for the complainant. 


Sand and Gravel 


No. 26094, McHugh Brothers vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
division 2. Rate, sand and gravel, Machias, N. Y., to Bradford, 
Pa., unreasonable, on shipments between August 7 and October 
22, 1930, to the extent it exceeded $1 a net ton. Reparation 
awarded. 

Roofing 


No. 26116, Becker Roofing Co. vs, C. M. St. P. & P. et al. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Rate charged, roofing, Chicago, IIl., to 
Gary, Ind., in 1928, 1929 and 1930, found applicable. A class 
rate of 11.5 cents was charged. 


Apples 


No. 26146, Hammill Brothers vs. G. N. et al. By division 5. 
Rate, carload of apples, Mesa, Ida., to Fergus Falls, Minn., found 
inapplicable. Applicable rates, apples, Mesa to Fergus Falls and 
Ada, Minn., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed $1.28, minimum 30,000 pounds. New rate to be effective 
not later than September 20. Reparation of $159.83 awarded. 


Petroleum 


Fourth section application No, 14228, petroleum and its 
products from the southwest. By the Commission. Supple- 
mental report. In fourth supplemental fourth section order No. 
10888 and supplemental fourth section order No. 11335, the 
Commission has extended the territorial scope of fourth section 
relief granted in respect of rates on petroleum and its products 
from midcontinent and related groups to the Chicago switching 
district in connection with Petroleum and Its Products, 183 
I. C. C. 24, and to Weber, Evanston, and Northfield, [l., and 
points grouped therewith in connection with Petroleum to 
Illinois, 196 I. C. C. 91. Those reports have been modified so 
as to allow the carriers to apply relief rates from additional 
points of origin, destination and additional routes. Additional 
points of origin are in the new groups designated Waco, Pecos, 
Uvalde, El Paso and Brownsville, in Texas. The additional 
destinations are near the Chicago switching district limits. 


Reparation Finding 


No. 24104, Big Sandy Fruit Co. et al. vs. Alton & Eastern 
et al., and No. 25711, Same vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By division 5. 
Upon further hearing, Sandy Valley Grocery Co. found entitled 
to reparation under the findings in the original report, 196 
I. C.-C. 727. The finding was that the carload and less-than- 
carload class and commodity rates to Louisa, Paintsville, 
Thealka, Auxier and Pikeville, Ky., on traffic from points in 
central and western territories were unreasonable, prior to De- 
cember 3, 1931, to the extent they exceeded the contempo- 
raneously applicable rates on like traffic to Catlettsburg, Ky., 
by more than specified arbitraries. The case was reopened to 
afford the grocery company an opportunity to introduce evidence 
of having received shipments and of having paid or borne the 
charges. 

Petroleum Products 


No. 25842, George Neuswanger et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, petroleum products, points in 
Oklahoma and Kansas to Alliance, Berea and Hemingford, Neb., 
after February 27, 1931, not unreasonable, 


Anthracite Coal 


No. 25284, Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, Del., on be- 
half of Wilmington Coal Merchants’ Bureau et al. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al. and a sub-number, Same on behalf of Pyrites Co., 
Inc., vs. Same. By division 4. On reconsideration, finding in 
original report, 198 I. C. C. 507, respecting rates, anthracite 
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coal, mines on the Lehigh Valley in the Schuylkill region of 
Pennsylvania to destinations in northern Delaware, modified. 
The effect of the finding and order in the original report was 
to require the maintenance of rates 13 cents a long ton lower 
from the Lehigh Valley mines in the Schuylkill region than from 
mines in the Lehigh region. Prior to the report and order that 
have been modified in this report on reconsideration the rates 
from both regions were the same. The Commission, in this 
report, said that neither complainants nor defendants advocated 
any disturbance of the present relationship of origin point rates. 
The new finding is that the rates will be unreasonable for the 
future to the extent they may exceed the following: To Wil- 
mington, Elsmere, Kiamensi, Greenville, Marshallton, Newport, 
Concord, Holly Oak, Silverside and Hokessin, Del., $2.72 on the 
prepared sizes and $2.47 on pea and smaller sizes, except buck- 
wheat No. 4 to Wilmington; to Wilmington $2.27 on buckwheat 
No. 4 and to New Castle, $2.80 on the prepared sizes and $2.55 
on pea and smaller sizes, minimum as at present. The new 
rates are to be made effective not later than September 20. 


Cotton Denims 


No. 25923, Bayly-Underhill Manufacturing Co. vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al., and a sub number, Same vs. Same. By division 2. 
Dismissed. Rates, cotton denims, carloads, Greensboro, and 
Erwin, N. C., to Denver, Colo., not unreasonable, but on and 
after May 16, 1931, in violation of the long and short haul part 
of section 4. Reparation denied. The Commission said that the 
violation of the fourth section in the rate from Greenboro re- 
sulted from the establishment on cotton denims, in bales, of a 
minimum of 24,000 pounds on May 16, 1931, in connection with 
a rate of $1.875 from Greensboro to Ogden, Utah, and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. It said that as the commodity rate on cotton 
denims, in bales, to Denver was not and is not subject to the 
Pacific coast rate as maximum, there was and is a violation of 
the fourth section which should be promptly removed. The 
evidence introduced by the railroads with respect to the condi- 
tions under which the rates in issue were established and have 
been maintained, the Commission said, rebutted the presump- 
tion of unreasonableness arising by reason of the violation men- 
tioned. It added that no damage was shown to have resulted to 
the complainant from the violation, hence the denial of repara- 
tion. 

Cheese 


No. 26031, North Platte Valley Non-Stock Cooperative Cheese 
Co. vs, A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 4. Rates charged, cheese, 
carloads, Gering, Neb., to Tulsa, Okla., and Dallas, Corpus 
Christi, and Amarillo, Tex., between December 23, 1929, and 
June 28, 1930, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.17 
to Tulsa, $1.36 to Dallas, $1.62 to Corpus Christi, and $1.28 to 
Amarillo. Reparation of $201.25 awarded. 


Secondhand Lumber 


No. 26103, Widell Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By division 5. 
Rate, secondhand lumber, Mankato, Minn., to Serena, IIl., un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 27 cents. 
Reparation of $212.85 awarded on shipments between July 8 and 
October 7, 1931. New rate to be effective not later than Sep- 
tember 21. 

Hogs 

No. 26127, Hygrade Food Products Corporation vs. B. & O. 
et al. By division 4. Rates charged, hogs, in double-deck cars, 
Bushnell, Galesburg, Princeton and other points in Illinois on 
the C. B. & Q. to Detroit, Mich., Buffalo, N. Y., and Wheeling, 
W. Va., applicable except from Galesburg and Princeton to 
Detroit, Applicable rates found to have been 43 cents from 
Princeton and 46 cents from Galesburg on shipments delivered 
on and after August 11, 1931. Reparation of $17.17 awarded. 
Applicable rates not unreasonable. 

Potatoes 

No. 26196, Peter Fox Sons Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Rates charged, two carloads, potatoes, 
one from Elderon, Wis., and the other from Waupaca, Wis., orig- 
inally consigned to Chicago, Ill., reconsigned to Evansville, Ind., 
reconsigned to Cincinnati, O., thence reconsigned to Indianapolis, 
Ind., and delivered at Indianapolis on April 17, 1929, found in- 
applicable. Applicable rates found to have been 85 cents and 
that the shipments were undercharged. A combination of 82 
cents was collected on each of the shipments. 


Lumber 

No. 26311, Egbert-Hay-Fobes Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. By divi- 

sion 3. Dismissed. Rate charged, lumber, shipped between Jan- 

uary 15 and July 17, 1930, Goshen, Ind., to Detroit, Mich., found 
applicable and not unreasonable. 

Fresh Peaches 
No. ,26252, Dawson Produce Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. By 
division 4. Dismissed. Rates, fresh peaches, Dooling and Monte- 
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zuma, Ga., to Tulsa, Okla., not unreasonable. Shipments involved 
were made in July, 1931. 


Coal 


No. 24929, City of Marshall, Illinois, vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 4. Following Coal Trade Association of Indiana 
vs. B. & O., 185 I. C. C. 225, 190 I. C. C. 743, rates, coal, from 
the Brazil-Clinton and Linton-Sullivan groups in Indiana to Mar- 
shall, Ill., found not to have been unreasonable in the past but 
unreasonable for the future to the extent they may exceed rates 
prescribed in the case mentioned. Inasmuch as the rates pre- 
scribed in the Indiana case are in effect no order was necessary 
in this one. This case was held up pending decision in the 
Indiana case with the understanding that whatever was done in 
that case would be done in this one. Commissioner Eastman 
dissented in this report for the reasons set forth in his dissent 
in the second report in the Indiana case. 


Edible Livestock 


No. 16746, Independent Slaughterers’ Traffic Association 
et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al., embracing also No. 16844, Swift & Co. 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and three sub-numbers there- 
under, Wilson & Co., Inc., et al. vs. Same, New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Co., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and Kimball & 
Colwell Co, et al. vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 17411, Kennett-Murray 
Livestock Buying Organization et al. vs. A. C. & Y., and three 
sub-numbers thereunder, Allied Packers, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al., Louisville Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Same, and 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Same. By the Com- 
mission. Supplemental report written by Commissioner Porter. 
Upon further consideration the Chesapeake & Ohio has been 
relieved of the necessity of maintaining rates on edible live- 
stock from Louisville, Ky., over its lines by way of Ashland, 
Ky., thence through Cincinnati or Columkus, O., to destinations 
in central and Buffalo-Pittsburgh territories on the bases here- 
tofore prescribed. Prior reports 144 I. C. C. 731 and 165 I. C. C. 
277. modified. The Chesapeake & Ohio desired to meet rates 
maintained by the Louisville & Nashville from Lexington, Ky., 
but was unable to do so because it was required by the Com- 
mission’s findings and order to. maintain lower rates from Louis- 
ville over its circuitous routes which operated through Lexing- 
ton. In support of its application for relief from the require- 
ments the Chesapeake & Ohio said that while rates required by 
the Commission’s order had been in effect from Louisville since 
October 15, 1930, there had been no movement of edible live- 
stock from Louisville over its rails to any point in the destina- 
tion territory referred to in the petition. No objection of the 
modification was made by any party to the proceeding. 


Export and Import Rates 


I. and S. No. 3130, part 18, Southwestern rates. By division 
4. Proposed cancellation of export, import and coastwise rates 
on dry goods mixture, bagging and ties, wire and nails, iron and 
steel, green coffee, canned goods, binder twine and wooden han- 
dles, carloads, from and to the Gulf ports on the one hand, and 
points in southwestern territory, on the other, found justified. 
Order of suspension vacated and proceeding discontinued. In 
place of the rates to be cancelled are to be substituted rates based 
on percentages of first class applicable on like comm™odities 
moving in interstate domestic commerce from and to the same 
points, prescribed in the southwestern revision, plus terminal 
charges for accessorial services performed at the ports. Under 
the new set up from the ports lower rates, the Commission said, 
would become applicable between practically all important points 
in the southwest and Houston than would be established between 
the same points and Galveston and Texas City, Tex. It added 
that it was well settled that there was no obligation on the part 
of respondents to absorb terminal charges in the absence of 
unjust discrimination or undue prejudice. Further, .it said, the 
evidence showed that under the proposed rates the practices at 
all Gulf ports would be uniform; that is, the terminal charges 
would be added to the line haul rates. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 
School Desks 


No. 26329, Irwin Seating Co. vs. Piedmont & Northern et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate 
charged, one shipment, school desks, Charlotte, N. C., to Grand 
Rapids, Mich., found inapplicable. Applicable rate, 91.4 cents, 
proposed to be found not unreasonable. 


Cooked Cereal Products 


No. 26065, General Food Sales Co., Inc., et al. vs. M. C. et al., 
and a sub number, Jersey Cereal Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rates, cooked 
cereal products, Battle Creek, Mich., to destinations in Iowa, 
Missouri, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
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Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Ar- 
kansas, and on the same commodity from Cereal, Pa., to desti- 
nations in Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Wisconsin proposed to be found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. The complaints covered shipments between 
August 1, 1931, and February 20, 1932. 


Sulphuric Acid 


No. 26304, Trojan Powder Co. vs. Central of New Jersey 
et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rate, sulphuric acid, in 
tank cars, Grasselli, N. J., to Seiple, Pa., not unreasonable in 
the past but unreasonable for the future to the extent that it 
may exceed 13.5 cents. New rates for the future recommended. 


Cabbage 


No. 26067, Warley Fruit & Produce Co. et al. vs. L. & N. 
et al. By Examiner Harris Fleming. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
cabbage, points in Alabama to destinations mainly in eastern 
trunk line territory and New England proposed to be found not 
unreasonable in the past. Dismissal proposed on the ground 
that rates for the future were approved in Southeastern Vege- 
table Case, 200 I. C. C. 273. The examiner said the complain- 
ants’ principal grievance seemed to be directed to the relation 
of the rates assailed with rates from adjacent Mississippi points. 
In the future, the examiner said, rates from the two territories 
of origin would be on the basis of the case mentioned. 


Evaporated Milk 


No. 26284, Pet Milk Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By Exam- 
iner L. B. Dunn. Failure of defendants to apply a rate of 18.5 
cents, evaporated milk, carloads, Greenville, Ill. to St. Louis, 
Mo., on shipments handled by the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, proposed to be found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion proposed. A joint fifth class rate of 19.5 cents was charged. 
Complainant contended that a combination of 16 cents to East 
St. Louis and 2.5 cents beyond should have been charged on 
shipments delivered by the Terminal, and the examiner proposes 
that the Commission should so find, as to shipments moving be- 
tween December 19, 1929, and November 9, 1931. The carriers 
contended that the 2.5 cent rate applied only on traffic from be- 
yond the switching districts when no through rates were in ef- 
fect. That contention, the examiner said, was made by the car- 
riers in Zelnicker Car Works vs. St. L.-S. F. 179 I. C. C. 349, in 
which the Commission, he said, held against them. 


Brick 


No. 26324, Alton Brick Co. vs. M. P. et al. By Examiner 
Charles A. Rice. Dismissal proposed, Rate charged, 9 cents, brick, 
Jackson, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo., interstate, on shipments between 
January 10, 1930, and March 30, 1932, proposed to be found to have 
been applicable under an intermediate application rule, which 
named “Dupo (East St. Louis, Ill.),” as a station on the Missouri 
Pacific. In that situation, the examiner said that the rate of 9 
cents to St. Louis applied to East St. Louis as well as Dupo, III. 
The carriers sought to collect $4.95 a car in addition to the 9 
cents on the theory that that charge, for switching, applied on 
the shipments, while the complainant contended that under the 
tariff the switching charge was to be.absorbed by the Missouri 
Pacific. 


CONTAINER EQUALIZATION RULE 


Unqualified condemnation of efforts of transcontinental car- 
riers to equalize billing weights on canned goods and dried 
fruits whether packed in fibreboard or wooden containers is pro- 
posed by Examiner John H. Howell in I. and S. No. 3937, esti- 
mated weights on canned goods from the west coast. The pro- 
posed use, he said, of arbitrarily determined billing weights on 
shipments of the sort indicated in wooden boxes from Pacific 
coast territory to transcontinental groups D and west and be- 
tween other points should be found productive of unjust dis- 
crimination, undue prejudice and preference. The condemnation, 
he said, should run to the suspended rule and the rule proposed 
as a substitute therefor. Howell said the Commission should 
order the cancellation of the suspended schedules. 

Equalization of weights, the proposing transcontinental car- 
riers said, was made in the hope and belief that any loss in 
revenue on the affected traffic would be more than offset by the 
additional gross revenue from increased log, box shook and other 
collateral traffic resulting from an increased use of lumber in 
the making of containers. The proposing carriers said that for 
the last ten years the lumber and box interests had urged equal- 
ization of billing weights of canned goods and dried fruits in 
wood and fibreboard; and about two years ago, upon the urgent 
solicitation of those interests, they agreed to make it. 

Prior to the war, Howell said, almost the entire movement 
of canned goods and dried fruits from Pacific coast territory 
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was in wooden boxes. Now, he said, approximately 90 per cent 
of the movement of canned goods and from 15 to 20 per cent 
of that of dried fruits was in fibreboard boxes. The lumbering 
jndustry, he said, was the largest single industry in the Pacific 
coast states. It was testified generally, he said, that its pros- 
perity was dependent upon its ability to market the lower grades 
of lumber, suitable only for the manufacture of box shooks. He 
said there was evidence that the loss of the market resulting 
from the increasing use of fibrebard boxes had curtailed the 
lumbering industry’s activity and lessened its prosperity. 

“The lumber industry now feels an additional loss of mar- 
ket for shooks due to the great decrease in the movement of 
grapes from Pacific coast states,” says Howell, “and does not 
anticipate any material offset in connection with the movement 
of wine.” 

Upon protests of rail carriers in eastern and southern ter- 
ritories, of various chambers of commerce in California, of can- 
ners’ leagues and associations, and of the National Pulpboard 
Association and various manufacturers of fibreboard boxes, the 
proposed rule was suspended until August 1. The carriers asked 
for a proposed report and agreed, on account of the greater time 
such procedure would require, to extend the effective date of the 
suspended schedules, if necessary, 

The rule, simply stated, was that the weights of the articles 
shipped, for billing purposes, would be the same for the same 
amount of the commodities mentioned when in wooden con- 
tainers as when in fibreboard containers. Agreed weights are 
used in arriving at the billing weights of the commodities from 
the Pacific coast. The carriers, after the hearing, to meet ob- 
jections and to get their intent better set forth, submitted a 
substitute rule, eliminating dried fruits and limiting the origin, 
application of the proposed substitute rule to the carriers serv- 
ing California and that part of Oregon south of but not in- 
cluding Portland. The carriers in the excepted territory, it was 
said, would make their own proposal. Howell said the reason 
for not including dried fruits was not stated. Owing to the 
objections of eastern and southern carriers the destination ap- 
plication of the rule was limited to transcontinental territory, 
group D and west and rail and water routes of the Southern 
Pacific to the ports served by the Southern Pacific water lines. 

Concessions in weight that would be made under the pro- 
posed rule to wooden containers, Howell said, would be mate- 
rial. An illustration given by him showed a weight concession 
of 4,400 pounds a car. Protestants said that that would be a 
concession equal to $35.20. 

Howell said that the evidence in the case was that the 
use of agreed weights for the movement of canned goods and 
dried fruits was a country-wide practice. He said the pro- 
testants joined the respondents in contending that it was ob- 
jectionable. The examiner said that the Commission should 
require that respondents publish in their tariffs a specific weight 
rule, with all agreed weights in use. 

Respondents, Howell said, had made no showing that the 
wooden box was in any respect superior, considered from a 
transportation standpoint, to the fiberboard box as a container 
for the affected traffic; in fact, he added, they disclaimed any 
attempt to rely upon any advantage of the wooden box other 
than the indirect benefit to them that they believed would result 
from its general use in place of the fibreboard box, namely, the 
stimulation of the movement of logs, shooks, lumber and col- 
lateral traffic. Their contentions, the examiner said, might be 
reduced to a statement that they “are justified in equalizing the 
weights as a matter of business policy.” 

The only difference, the examiner added, was that of about 
four pounds in the weight of the two varieties of boxes in favor 
of the fibreboard and its contents. That sole difference, he said, 
would not make the two unlike traffic within the meaning of 
section 2 and that obviously the services of transportation were 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC ABANDONMENT 


In Finance No. 9791, Southern Pacific Company proposed 
abandonment, the Commission by division 4, has denied the 
application of the Southern Pacific to abandon the operation 
of a part of the so-called Promontory branch of the Central 
Pacific, extending from Kelton to Lucin, 55 miles, in Box Elder 
county, Utah. The branch is a part of the original Central 
Pacific main line between Ogden, Utah, and Sacramento, Calif., 
and was opened for operation in 1869. It was used as a main 
line until the completion of the applicant’s main line across 
Great Salt Lake, January 1, 1905. The original cost was esti- 
mated at $876,505. 

The United States, which granted the right of way for the 
line, and local interests, opposed abandonment. The govern- 
ment contended that in case of war with a Pacific power the 
San Francisco area would be the most important base for any 
overseas expedition. It represented that in case of war “no 
matter how many tracks we have to that area we would wish 
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we had more.” The only direct lines leading to the San Fran- 
cisco area, the government pointed out, were those of the 
applicant and the Western Pacific which pass through the Salt 
Lake basin. The applicant said that it had a single track line 
west of Lucin and did not need two lines between Lucin and 
Ogden. The Southern Pacific also pointed out other available 
routes westward from Ogden. The applicant also pointed out 
that it did not propose to dismantle the line but to keep it in 
operating condition and continue to pay taxes on it. 

The Commission said that in view of the fact that the line 
was to be kept in condition for operation, the comparatively 
small saving that would be made and the great inconvenience 
to shippers which would result, it believed the applicant should 
continue to operate trains over the line. It said that if per- 
mission to abandon were given the inconvenience which would 
result, especially to the sheep and cattle industry, would out- 
weigh the benefits which would be derived by the applicant. 
The saving was estimated at $16,877 a year. Commissioner 
Mahaffie dissented. He pointed out that under the estimate 
of saving made by the company continuance of operation would 
mean a loss to the carrier of more than $19 on a ton of traffic. 


CONNECTING RY. BONDS 


In Finance No. 10473, Connecting Railway Company bonds, 
the Commission, by division 4, has authorized the applicant to 
issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. at par 
$1,217,000 of first mortgage 4 per cent bonds in partial reim- 
bursement of indebtedness. It has authorized the Pennsylvania 
to assume obligation and liability as guarantor in respect of the 
bonds and to sell them. The Pennsylvania and lessee of the 
New York Connecting, the stock of which is held by the Penn- 
sylvania, up to December 31, 1933, had made additions and 
betterments to the property of the Connecting company in the 
amount of $1,280,464.32. Of that debt to the parent company 
the subsidiary is to pay $1,217,000 by the issuance and delivery 
of its bonds to the parent company. Commissioner Porter 
dissented on account of his view that a railroad should not be 
permitted to saddle itself with such a burden of fixed chagres, 
especially in these times. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL SUGAR 


Upon application of transcontinental railroads the Commis- 
sion has reopened fourth section application No. 14080, Sugar 
Cases of 1933, 195 I. C. C. 227, 195 I. C. C. 383, and 198 I. C. C. 
368, and fourth section application No. 15321, Transcontinental 
Eastbound Sugar, 1933, for fruther hearing and reconsideration. 
In their petition for reopening and reconsideration the carriers 
represented that the fourth section relief granted by the Com- 
mission on sugar from San Francisco Bay points to St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and related points was inadequate to enable 
them to regain sugar traffic from the all-water and rail-and-water 
routes on the relief rate basis prescribed in connection with 
the fourth section applications. 


The carriers asked for permission to establish a rate of 
48 cents on a minimum of 80,000 pounds. The Commission au- 
thorized them to make a rate of 65 cents on that minimum. 

In the petition for reopening they renewed their request 
for a rate of 48 cents on an 8,000 minimum and asked for a 
rate of 53 cents on a minimum of 60,000 pounds. 

To show the need of relief to enable them to get some of the 
sugar tonnage the carriers showed that in 1929 the all-rail routes 
carried 109,370 tons and the all-water and rail-and-water routes 
carried 37,147 tons, or 25.4 per cent. In 1933, the all-rail takings 
amounted to 32,803 tors and the all-water and rail-and-water 
takings were 135,291 tons, or 80.7 per cent. In the first three 
months of 1934, the railroads said the all-rail volume was 10,146 
tons and the all-water and rail-and-water volume was 29,980 tons, 
or 74.7 per cent. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 25772, Houston Oil Co. of Texas vs. Mo. Pac. 
et al., No. 25886 (and Sub. No. 1), Magnolia Pipe Line Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al., No. 25264 (and Sub. No. 1), Albuquerque Natural Gas Co. 
et al. vs. Alton et al., and No. 25684, Community Natural Gas Co. 
vs. C. R. I. & P. et al, assigned for June 16, at Washington, 
D. C., was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 25656, Continental Coal Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al., and No. 25670, Robert C. Hill, Frank R. Lyon and Howell 
Fisher, domiciliary receivers, of the Consolidation Coal Co. et = 
ve. A €. @ FT. Gt. assigned for June 18, at Washington, D. 
before Examiner Trezise, was canceled and reassigned for July 26, 
at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Trezise. 

Finance No. 10139, Cc. & O. Ry. Proposed abandonment, was set 
for argument at W ashington, Dp, C., June 28. 


FINAL VALUATIONS 
Valuation No. 1186, Lowell & Southern Railroad Co., opinion No 
B-928, 45 Val. Rep. 907-16. Final value, owned and used, $96,000 as of 
December 31, 1927. 
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LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Congress passed S. 3487, which, among other things, amends 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation act to permit the cor- 
poration to extend the maturities of loans made by it to railroads 
for five years or any shorter period, from February 1, 1935, 
subject to approval also of the Commission. The law had pro- 
vided for loans for three years. New loans also will be subject 
to the new time provisions. Provision is also made for adjust- 
ment or compromise of claims of the RFC against railroads in 
connection with reorganization under the bankruptcy act. 

The Southern Pacific is nearly half through with its road- 
way improvement and equipment repair program being carried 
forward with a $12,000,000 PWA loan and nearly 12,000 men have 
been called back to work on the right of way and in the shops, 
it has been reported to Public Works Administrator Ickes by 
Major Philip B. Fleming, executive officer of PWA, who has re- 
turned from a tour of inspection of work being done in Louisi- 
ana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada and Utah. 
Work also is being done in Washington and Oregon. 

The company is using the $12,000,000 loan to purchase and 
lay 40,000 tons of new rail and the required fastenings in 273 
miles of its track, to lay 1,820,000 new cross ties, renew bridges 
and trestles and make repairs to 748 locomotives, 3,811 freight 
cars and 406 passenger cars. Work commenced in February, 
and PWA has advanced $6,080,000 out of the $12,000,000. The 
balance will be advanced as requested by the company. 

On May 15 the company reported that 5,467 men were em- 
ployed on laying rails, installing cross ties and bridge and trestle 
renewals, while 6,030 men were employed in shops and round- 
houses on repairing locomotives, freight and passenger cars. All 
these men were employes of the Southern Pacific Company, 
called back to work as a result of the PWA loan. The program is 
well ahead of schedule and will be finished early in 1935, it is 
said. 

A contract for a PWA loan of $1,900,000 to the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company was signed June 19 by Public Works 
Administrator Ickes. This will put men to work in the B. & O. 
shops at Keyser, W. Va., in the plant of the American Car & 
Foundry Company at St. Charles, Mo., and in many other locali- 
ties where materials to be used in those shops will be manufac- 
tured, according to the PWA, which adds: 


The B. & O. will use $1,000,000 for 820 coal cars which are to he 
assembled in its shops at Keyser, W. Va. The total cost of these cars 
will be $1,505,000, of which the company will supply material and 
cash to the extent of $505,000. About 270 men will be employed at 
Keyser on the job of assembling the cars, and several times that num- 
ber will be given employment in many other localities and industries 
in manufacturing such parts as wheels, truck frames, springs, air- 
brake mechanisms and shapes for bodies. The shop men at Keyser 
will be paid about $137,000. Six months will be required to turn the 
cars out. 

The balance of the loan, $900,000, 
weight passenger cars and a Diesel engine. The cars will be run in 
two light weight, high speed passenger trains. The Diesel engine will 
be used in one of these trains. The cars will be built in St. Charles, 
Mo., by the American Car & Foundry Company. The engine probably 
will be built in Cleveland, O. In its Baltimore shops the B. & O. is 
converting a steam engine for use with the second train, using its 
own funds for that work. 

Today’s contract covers the last loan to the B. & O. under allot- 
ments totaling $6,400,000. 


will be used to purchase 16 light 


In Finance No. 9130, Erie Railroad Co. bonds, the Commis- 
sion, by division 4, in a third supplemental report, has author- 
ized the applicant to pledge $4,000,000 of refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series of 1932, as part of 
the collateral security for a note originally for $1,900,000 given 
to the Railroad Credit Corporation, and for any short term loans 
or renewal of loans heretofore or hereafter made to the appli- 
cant by the R. C. C. The $1,900,000 note has been reduced to 
$1,362,253.48. This authorization will also cover two other notes 
given the R. C. C., one for $500,000 and the other for $130,000, 
falling due later in the year. 


“Over 30 per cent of the men on the track forces of eleven 
railroad companies which received PWA loans for making road- 
way improvements were being paid with PWA money on May 
15, it was reported to Administrator Harold L. Ickes June 21 by 
Frank C. Wright, director of the division of transportation loans,” 
says the PWA in a statement continuing, in part, as follows: 


The total number of track men employed on PWA loan improve- 
ments on the eleven roads was 20,325. * * * On May 15, 1933, the track 
forces of the 11 roads were employing 53,399 men, according to statis- 
tics compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and on May 
15 of this year the track forces of the same roads number 67,335 men. 

From May 1 to 15, 1934, the men working on the PWA projects 
were paid $426,916 in wages for 909,408 hours of work, an average of 
16.3 cents per hour. 

The total of the PWA loans to the eleven roads for roadway im- 
provements is $66,185,957, and other loans were made to them for 
purchasing new equipment and repairing old equipment in their shops. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad had the largest number of men at 
work on May 15, with 7,123 employed on completing electrification of 
its line between Washington and New York for which PWA made a 
loan of $45,000,000. The Southern Pacific was second, with 5,467 track 
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men being paid out of a $12,000,000 PWA loan of which $5,800,000 was 
for roadway improvements. The Great Northern was third with 4,266 
men on its track forces being paid for work financed by PWA, and the 
Boston & Maine took fourth place with 1,355 men employed on track 
work for which PWA had loaned $3,780,000. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10523. Northern Pacific Railway Co. asks authority 
to abandon that part of its Sunset branch between Bunn and Sunset, 
Ida., 2 miles. The line was built to serve lead and zinc mines not 
now operated. 

Finance No. 10526. 





asks 
Union 


Peninsula Terminal Co., Portland, Ore., 
authority to issue $100,000 of capital stock to the Portland 
Stock Yards Co., the parent company, for cash advances. 

Finance No. 10522. The Monongahela Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to abandon its Middle Run branch, extending from a point 
on its main line south of Adah to Lambert in Fayette county, Pa., 
3.23 miles, due to discontinuance of mining operations, 

Finance No. 10473. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. amends its ap- 
plication herein so as to request authority to sell $1,217,000 of first 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds upon the issuance thereof by the Con- 
necting Railway Co. and delivery by that company to the applicant. 
It is proposed to sell the bonds to Edward B. Smith & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., at 101.25 per cent of par and accrued interest from 
March 15. 

Finance No. 3459. Supplemental application of St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas and Stephenville North & 
South Texas Railway Co. for authority to extend by supplemental 
lease the control by the former of the latter company for an addi- 
tional period of six years from July 1, 1934. 

Finance No. 10524. New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. asks approval of a loan of $3,000,000 from the RFC to help the 
carrier meet maturities, between June 29, 1934, and January 1, 1933, 
totaling $15,129,000. The applicant’s promissory note with the stock 
of the Old Colony and the New York, Ontario & Western as col- 
lateral is to evidence the loan. The maturities listed in the appli- 
cation are $1,202,000 of equipment certificates, $700,000 on additions 
and betterments, $7,917,000 interest, and $5,310,000 taxes. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F,. 1D. No. 10431, permitting the St. Louis- 
Francisco Railway Company and its trustees to abandon part of a 
connecting track in Pittsburg, Crawford County, Kansas, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10470, permitting the Tabor 
& Northern Railway Company to abandon, as to interstate and for- 
eign commerce, its entire railroad in Mills County, Iowa, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10452, permitting the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company and its trustees to abandon part of 
a connecting track, and to abandon operation over the remainder of 
said connecting track, in Ottawa County, Okla., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10455, permitting the Oregon- 


Washington Railroad & Navigation Company to abandon a branch 
line of railroad in Shoshone county, Idaho, approved. 
No. 23476, Smith & Scott Co., Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al., No, 23692 


(and Sub. Nos. 1 to 4, incl.), Los Angeles Grain Exchange et al. vs. 

Southern Pacific et al. Complainants’ second supplemental petition 

for reconsideration, further hearing and modification of the findings 

herein denied. 

No. 25284 (and Sub. No. 1), Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, 
on behalf of Wilmington Coal Merchants’ Bureau et al. vs. B. 

Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on the record 


Cc. B. & Q. 
has been 


Del., 
& O. et al. 
as made. 

No. 26366, Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. vs. 
et al. Complaint dismissed upon advice that same 
satisfied. 

No. 26430, Arkansas Rice Traffic Bureau vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al. Complaint amended by making the Baltimore & Carolina 
Line, Inc., Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry., and Clyde-Mallory Lines 
additional parties defendant. 

Finance No. 10278, Joint application New Mexico & Arizona R. R., 
El Paso & Southwestern R. R., and Southern Pacific Co. for per- 
mission to abandon the Patagonia branch, in Cochise and Santa 
Cruz counties, Ariz. Application dismissed upon the applicant's 
— 

& S. No. 3985, Coke from Ala. and Tenn. to Central territory. 
Petition of Central "Freight Association lines to vacate the suspen- 
sion order and permit the proposed tariffs and concurrences to take 
effect has been denied. 

No. 18529 (and Sub. No. 1), Arkansas Railroad Co, et al. vs. Ann 
Arbor et al., and No. 19732 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 6, incl.), American 
Fruit Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. The Southwest- 
ern Lines’ petition to set aside the orders herein is denied. 

No. 23805 (Sub. No. 4), Roanoke Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. Complainant’s motion for alteration 
and correction of language in the nature of findings contained in 
the supplemental ~eport of December 30, 1932, overruled. 

No. 25254 (and Sub. No. 1), Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. 
D., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. The motion of intervener, Board 
of R. R. Commissioner of South Dakota, for supplemental order fix- 
ing 40,000 pounds as the future minimum on sweet clover seed, C. L., 
overruled. 

No. 25326, Phoenix Roofing & Supply Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Complainant’s petition for reconsideration and modification of the 
order, or in the alternative, for oral argument before the entire 
Commission, denied. 

No. 25363, S. Smith Coal Co. vs. Erie et al. 
modified to become effective on July 2, 1934, 
10 days’ notice, instead of 15 days’ notice. 

No. 25532, Cargill Elevator Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Interveners’ 
second petition for reopening, argument and reconsideration denied. 

No. 25811, Williams Brothers, Inc., vs. M.-K.-T. et al. Defendants’ 
petition for reconsideration and oral argument denied, 

No. 26090, Ft. Wayne Paper Box Co. vs. Wabash et al. De- 
fendants’ petition for reconsideration and postponement of date of 
order denied. 

No. 24907, Board of R. R. Commissioners of State of South Da- 
kota vs. Santa Fe et al. Complaint dismissed upon the complainant’s 
request. 

No. 25575, Vermont Marble Co. vs. D. & H. 
dismissed upon complainant’s request. 


Commission's order 
upon not less than 


et al. Complaint 
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No. 25844, Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Complainant dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 26117, Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. scene dismissed upon advice that complaint has been 
satisfied. 

No. 26276, The Hartford Faience Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 17000, part 3, rate structure investigation, cotton, No. 18390 
(and Sub. Nos. 1 to 10, incl.), Arkansas Cotton Growers’ Assn. vs. 
Aberdeen & Rookfish et al., No. 18570, Mississippi R. R. Commission 
et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., No. 18883 (and Sub. No. 1), M. 
H. Reed & Co. vs, Abilene & Southern et al., No. 18932, Corporation 
Commission of Okla. vs. Santa Fe et al., No. 19180, California-Arizona 
Cotton Assn. vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 19211, State Docks Com- 
mission vs. Southern et al. Commission’s orders, as modified, further 
modified by eliminating the date, August 1, 1934, appearing in the 
last line of the first ordering paragraph of the order dated June 19, 
1933, and substituting in lieu thereof the date, August 1, 1935. 

No. 26509, Interior Malt & Grain Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. The 
Sioux City Grain Exchange has been permitted to intervene. 

1. & S. No. 3130, part 11, stone rates. The effective date of the 
Commission’s order entered on April 2, 1934, as subsequently post- 
poned, is further postponed to August 15, 1934. 

F., S. App. No. 15405, Glass and Commodity Rates-Starin New 
Haven Line. Starin New Haven Line’s petition dated April 12, 1934, 
seeking modification of Fourth Section Order No. 11526 is denied. _ 

No, 20712, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. et al. Proceeding 
reopened for hearing. : 

No. 25413, Skelly Oil Co. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. Commis- 
sion’s order entered April 14, 1934, by its terms effective July 26, 1934, 
is — to become effective on August 15, 1934, upon statutory 
notice. 

Finance No. 8480, Kansas City Terminal Raiiway Co. Constrction. 
The time prescribed within which the Kansas City Terminal Railway 
Company shall complete the construction of the line of road authorized 
has been further extended to December 31, 1934. 

No. 26269, American Seed Trade Association et al. vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing. 

No. 26402, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of Newark, N. J., has been per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 26498, Chicago Pottery Co. vs. C. C. & O. et al. The Feldspar 
Association has been permitted to intervene. 

No. 26512, Blackwood Coal & Coke Co., J. L. Osler, receiver, et al. 
vs. Interstate et al. The Macon Chamber of Commerce and The 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association have been permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 26518, South Carolina Produce Association vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Eom Ironton Railroad Company has been dismissed as a party de- 
fendant. 

No. 26527, Memphis Rice Mill vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. The 
Louisiana State Rice Milling Co., Inc., has been permitted to intervene. 

No. 24486 (and Sub. No. 1), Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., et 
al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and No. 25184, George Thompson et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al. Proceedings reopened for reconsideration with respect 
to the reasonableness of the rates in the past. 3 

Nos. 16746, Independent Slaughterers’ Traffic Association et al. vs. 
New York Central et al., 16844 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3), Swift & Co. 
et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., and 17411 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3), Kennett- 
Murray Live Stock Buying Organization et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Proceedings reopened for further consideration on the record as made. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Valuation Dkt. No. 1077, Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal. The 
Terminal Line asks for reconsideration of the final valuation of its 
waterfront land. 

No. 13535 and consolidated cases, Southwestern Vegetable Case. 
The Chamber of Commerce of El Dorado, Ark., intervener, asks for 
reopening, reconsideration and modication of the report and order in 
so far as it prescribes rates on vegetables, carloads, between points 
in the Southwest. 

No. 13535 and consolidated cases, Southwestern Vegetable Case. 
The defendant carriers ask for modication of the Commission’s order 
of April 27, 1934. 

No, 20937 (and Sub. No. 1), American Co. of Arkansas et al. vs. 
Ashley Drew & Northern et al. Complainants ask for reopening and 
reconsideration upon the record as made in the matter of the reason- 
ableness of the rates on shipments moving between May 22, 1925, and 
October 6, 1927, and also reparation thereon. 

No, 25413, Skelly Oil Co. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. The stand- 
ard Oil Company of Louisiana, intervener, asks for reopening, reheaxs - 
ing and reargument; also for postponement of the effective date of the 
Commission’s order therein. 

No. 25522, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration upon the record by the entire 
Commission. 

No. 26119, Hilton-Davis Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Complainant asks 
for reopening and reconsideration by the entire Commission upon the 
record as made. 

No. 22823, F. S. Royster Guano Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and No. 
23376, The Davison Chemical Co. vs. Atlantic City R. R. et al. The 
Inland Fertilizer Association, intervener, asks for reconsideration and 
reargument. 

No. 26161, The Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., Inc., vs. Bush Term. 
R. R. et al. Complainant asks for reopening, argument and recon- 


sideration. 

Finance No. 10118, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Abandon- 
ment. Protestants ask for rehearing, reconsideration of the record 
made, and vacation of the certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity dated May 22, 1934. 

No. 25795, The Niles Tool Works Co. vs. B. & M. et al. De- 
fendants ask for reconsideration upon the record as made. 

1. & S. No. 2595 (and related cases), Meats and Packing House 
Products to, from and between Southwestern and Western Trunk Line 
points. The defendant carriers ask for modification of the Commis- 
sion’s orders to enable them to publish reduced rates from Kansas 
City, Mo.-Kan., including Argentine, Kan., to Little Rock, Ark., with- 
out a reductions from Western Trunk Line packing 
points. 

|. & S. No. 3511 (and related cases), Coke between points in Cen- 
tral and Illinois Territories. The Tennessee Products Corporation, in- 
tervener, asks for the reopening of these proceedings in respect of 
the interterritorial rates from Southern origins to destinations in Cen- 
tral and Illinois Territories, and for further hearing thereof with I. 
& S. Docket 3985. 
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No. 23533, Franklin Park Hay & Grain Co. vs. L. & N. E. et al. 
Defendants ask for modification of the order. 

No. 25754, Vitrolite Company vs. Santa Fe et al. The defendants 
move to dismiss the complainant’s exceptions to the examiner’s tenta- 
tive report. 

No. 25929, Metropolitan League of Erie Commuters vs. Erie Rail- 
road. Complainant asks for reargument, 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 

In I. and S. No. 4000, the Commission has suspended from 
June 20, until January 20 schedules in supplements Nos. 90, 
100 and 101 to Henry’s I. C. C. No. 295, and supplements Nos. 
41, 53, 55 and 56 to Gomph’s I. C. C. No. 1122. The suspended 
schedules propose to revise the rates on sugar, in carloads (in 
purported compliance with the Commission’s decision on recon- 
sideration of Docket No. 22709), from California to Butte, Mont., 
and points grouped therewith, which would result in increases. 

In I. and S. No. 3999, the Commission has suspended from 
June 18 until February 18 schedules by Speiden in supplement 
200 to his I. C. C. No. 1248, supplement 222 to his I. C. C. No. 
1340, supplement 229 to his I, C. C. No. 1358, and in various 
other tariffs. The suspended schedules propose to generally 
cancel commodity rates on plumbers’ goods, in carloads (iron, 
steel, china, earthenware, etc.), between points in southern ter- 
ritory; and between points in southern territory, on the one 
hand, and points in official territory, on the other hand, with 
certain exceptions, which would result in both increases and 
reductions. The following is illustrative via all-rail: 


From Chattanooga, Tenn., to ; 


Present Proposed 
A B Cc 
RNIN IN iu bdo wat nend miiereinantiow aul 63 53% 72 
EE OE DG. chides nwwidn casieecweaiendian 70 59% 78 
ce re eer ee 74 6216 85 
A—Bath tubs. 
B—Lavatories. 


C—Bath tubs and Lavatories. 


In I. and S. No. 4001, the Commission has suspended from 
June 21 until January 21, schedules in Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration’s I. C. C. No. 62. The suspended schedules propose 
to establish a proportional rate of 24 cents a 100 pounds on 
various cotton and knitting factory products, any quantity, from 
Cairo to Chicago and Peoria, IIll., via the Federal Barge Line, 
applicable only on shipments originating at points beyond Cairo, 
which would result in reductions. 


TERMINAL SERVICES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A formal request has been made by Charles S. Belsterling, 
attorney for parties interested in Ex Parte 104, practices of car- 
tiers affecting operating revenues or expenses, part II, terminal 
services, that the Commission make a part of the proceedings in 
that case, the memorandum of views held by Alfred G. Hagerty 
and R. A. Gwynn with respect to the practices concerning which 
Director Bartel of the Commission’s bureau of service has made 
a proposed report (see Traffic World, May 26, p. 1003, and June 
9, p. 1087). He has also suggested that the views of Examiner 
Bardwell be submitted. The views of the two lawyers who 
served as Commission counsel in the proceeding, submitted to 
Director Bartel but not made a part of the record, were sent to 
Mr. Belsterling by the attorneys of the Commission in recogni- 
tion and observance, as they say, of the rule “which entitles 
interested counsel to be informed of all representations made 
from the bar to the bench, in submitting cases .. . merely as 
courtesy between counsel, rather than as the official filing and 
service of a brief, which will not be done by us in this pro- 
ceeding.” : 

A printed copy of the Hagerty and Gwynn memorandum was 
sent to the Commission by Mr. Belsterling, and, in accordance 
with the Commission’s rules of practice, he served a copy of the 
memorandum upon all counsel of record, as he would have done 
had he filed a brief or memorandum of his own. In his letter 
to Secretary McGinty, after quoting the covering letter sent by 
Hagerty and Gwynn when they sent him a copy of their mem- 
orandum, Mr. Belsterling said: 





To me it seems that counsel’s views of the law involved, and on 
the weight of the evidence submitted at the various hearings, would 
be of inestimable value both to the Commission and to the various 
counsel of record, for which reason I am enclosing herewith a copy 
of the memorandum referred to and would respectfully ask that it be 
made a part of the proceedings in the instant case, and to which 
counsel may refer upon brief and argument. 

With the profoundest respect I further suggest that the Commis- 
sion and counsel should have the expression of the views of Examiner 
C. M. Bardwell, who presided at a great many of the hearings and sat 
with Director Bartel at others, and who undoubtedly had made a re- 
port in the matter. Mr. Bardwell is an examiner of many years’ ex- 
perience, and his views are highly regarded. In a proceeding of such 
importance the views of all those who officially represented the Com- 
mission at the extensive hearings should in my opinion be submitted 
formally to the Commission and to all counsel of record, as is custom- 
ary in such cases. 
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June 23, 1934 


Pursuant to Rule XIV (c) of the Rules of Practice before the 
Commission, a copy of this letter, together with enclosure, has been 
served upon all counsel of record, with request that receipt thereof 
be acknowledged to your office. 

The foregoing is respectfully submitted for consideration by the 
full Commission and an early advice of your decision in the matter 
will be appreciated. 


The Commission, upon application of some of the parties, 
has extended the time for filing exceptions to the propsoed re- 
port in Ex Parte No. 104, part 2, practices of carriers affecting 
operating revenues or expenses, terminal services, to August 15. 
Replies to the exceptions will be due on or before September 5. 


LAKE CARGO COAL TROUBLES 


Advising and authorizing carriers interested in lake cargo 
coal rates to settle questions concerning restrictions on such 
rates by tariff proposals, subject to protest and suspension, the 
Commission, in No. 15007, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion et al. vs. Ashland Coal & Iron Railway Co. et al., and a 
sub number, Eastern Ohio Coal Operators’ Association et al. vs. 
Same, the lake cargo coal case, has denied petitions for clari- 
fication and modification of findings in the last prior report in 
this litigation, 200 I. C. C. 4. A further technical ruling is an 
overruling of a motion to strike a request for modification of 
findings in respect of the application of the lake cargo rates on 
coal transshipped from one transshippng port to another. That 
request was made by an industry at Toledo, O. The motion to 
strike was made by a commercial organization at Detroit, Mich. 

Troubles as to which these moves for modification and 
clarification have been made have arisen out of the fact that 
self-unloading boats, in recent years, have been taking lake cargo 
coal from the lower Lake Erie ports and dumping it at almost 
any port between an old recognized transshipping port and an 
old upper lake dumping port. 

Until the self-unloaders made their appearance lake cargo 
coal could be unloaded, economically, only where there was un- 
loading machinery. The unloaders can dump coal with their 
own apparatus. Wherefore questions have arisen as to whether 
and how the railroads, which publish lake cargo coal rates, can 
restrict the application of the lake cargo coal rates so they will 
apply only on traffic between the lower lake loading ports and 
the upper lake unloading ports. 

In the last prior report in this case, 200 I. C. C. 4, the Com- 
mission dealt with the question as to the application of the lake 
cargo coal rates it had prescribed in the first report, 126 I. C. C. 
309. With respect to rates therein prescribed it found that they 
were not and are not intended for application on coal transshipped 
by vessel to points of delivery at the port of transshippment, 
or on coal transshipped from one of the transshipping ports to 
another, for local consumption at the latter point. 

At the hearing which resulted in that definition of the scope 
of the application of the lake cargo coal rates, lines which 
had published lake cargo coal rates from coal origins and to 
ports not involved in the two complaints which together are 
known as the lake cargo coal case, signified their intention to 
harmonize their tariffs with those of the lines usually thought 
of when lake cargo coal rates were mentioned. In that way 
coal to Buffalo, N. Y., and St. Lawrence River ports was intended 
to be brought within the limits of the lake cargo coal case as 
interpreted in 200 I. C. C. 4, dated February 20, 1934. 

In this report the Commission said an examination of the 
tariffs showed that they had not been revised to conform to the 
findings and recommendations contained in the report of Febru- 
ary 20, 1934. Without making changes in the tariffs some of the 
carriers involved filed a petition, which caused this report to 
be made, asking that the findings be modified in particulars indi- 
cated by the following questions: 


(1) Buffalo, N. Y., not being one of the ports of transshipment 
named in the Commission’s order of May 9, 1927, is that port to be 
considered a port of transshipment within the purview of the Com- 
mission’s report and findings dated February 20, 1934, and, if so is 
it understood as inclusive of Harriet and North Tonawanda, N. Y.? 

(2) Does the Commission mean by its findings that the manifest 
purpose and intent of such rates (the rates prescribed and required to 
be maintained by the Commission’s order of May 9, 1927, on lake- 
cargo coal) was that they be not applied on coal moving between 
ports of transshipment in the United States, including Buffalo, N. Y.? 
For example, do the findings contemplate the same restriction on coal 
transshipped from Sandusky, Ohio, or Erie, Pa., to Buffalo, N. Y., as 
from Sandusky, Ohio, or Erie, Pa., to Toledo, Ohio? 


From the nature of the request for clarification the Commis- 
sion said it was persuaded that it was prompted less by doubt 
regarding meaning of the findings and recommendations than by 
failure or refusal of petitioners and other carriers to agree upon 
the publication of appropriate restrictions without imposing like 
restrictions on coal transshipped to points other than the lower 
Lake Erie ports. The chief problem before the carriers, the 
Commission said, was the limitation of the application of the lake 
cargo coal rates in the industrial territory adjacent to Lake Erie 
so as to prevent unjust discrimination and undue prejudice to 
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consumers of coal who had to pay the higher commercial rates as 
compared with their competitors in the same locality who used 
lake cargo coal. In disposing of the matter the Commission 
said: 

We adhere to our findings and recommendations hereinbefore set 
forth, and shall expect petitioners and other carriers that publish or 
are parties to rates on lake-cargo coal, as therein defined, promptly 
to revise their tariffs naming these rates to conform to those findings 
and recommendations. If petitioners and other interested carriers are 
of the view that they can not fairly and consistently comply with 
those findings and recommendations without some further restric- 
tions on the application of these rates or without revising the rates 
on coal transshipped to Port Huron, Mich., and points below, to which 
the circumstances and conditions surrounding the transportation be- 
yond the transshipping ports are not essentially distinguishable from 
those from one to another of the transshipping ports, petitioners and 
other carriers named as defendants in our order of May 9, 1927, are 
hereby authorized to publish and file tariffs so restricting the applica- 
tion of, or otherwise revising, the rates prescribed and required to be 
maintained by that order. The tariffs embodying such restrictions or 
revision will be subject to protest and to suspension and investigation. 


Commissioners Aitchison and Farrell noted dissents. 


PIPE LINE RATE PROTEST 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, by division 2, on June 20, voted against 
the suspension of the tariffs of various pipe line companies 
naming reduced rates on crude petroleum, effective as to some 
of the schedules on June 21 and, as to others, on later days. 
Announcing refusal to suspend, Secretary McGinty said, “The 
Commission, however, will give further consideration to this 
matter with a view of possible entry upon its own motion of 
an order of investigation with respect to the rates covered by 
the tariffs in question.” 

Refusal to suspend was based, according to Secretary 
McGinty’s announcement, upon consideration of the petition of 
the Louisiana-Arkansas Refiners’ Association. That was deemed 
significant, in view of the fact that about an hour before the 
announcement, Secretary Ickes, as petroleum administrator, had 
asked for suspension, because, as he said, ‘Far reaching and 
destructive results might attend the establishing of the proposed 
reductions.” 

Alexander Fraser, president of the Shell Pipe Line Corpora- 
tion, in answer to the protest of Louisiana and Arkansas refiner- 
ies against reduced pipe line rates, by telegram said “reasons and 
justifications in answer to the contention made by the protest- 
ant are briefly summarized as follows: First, long agitation in 
Texas for lower tariffs resulted after numerous hearings before 
the Texas railroad commission in the establishment of new and 
lower rates from points in Texas to Texas Gulf ports, under 
order of that commission dated August 31, 1933. This order 
affected all intrastate shipments in Texas of most of the inde- 
pendent producers and refiners. Similar agitation was begun at 
Washington before the passage of the recovery act by midcon- 
tinent producers which agitation continued thereafter. Our re- 
duction in rates accords with the general view that rates should 
be reduced. 

“Second, protestant association represents only 18 refineries 
in Louisiana and Arkansas but does not name any of said re- 
fineries. To our knowledge no protest has been filed by numer- 
ous refineries in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and elsewhere or by 
any railroad or by any shipper of oil by pipe line, The advan- 
tages to shippers of crude by reduction of rates throughout mid- 
continent area far outweigh the imaginary disadvantages to the 
18 refineries protesting. 

“Third, the protest fails to allege or show that the new 
rates are unreasonable or discriminatory or unlawful which must 
be alleged in order to justify the Commission in suspending such 
tariffs. 

“Fourth, new rates are not unjust or unreasonable or dis- 
criminatory or prejudicial or preferential, which they must be in 
order to justify suspension by the Commission. 

“Fifth, protest is based upon anticipated reduction of prices 
which may or may not occur. We respectfully urge that pro- 
testant’s reference to alleged competitive conditions as between 
different refiners is not relevent to investigation by the Commis- 
sion to determining reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

“Sixth, we respectfully urge that the basis of protest is ad- 
dressed to matters affecting competitive market prices or petro- 
leum products which are not within the delegated powers of this 
Commission and in so far as present protest presents these mat- 
ters and issues they are beyond the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion. If protestants are granted a hearing before Suspension 
Board we ask privilege of hearing at the same time.” 

Identical representations were made by The Texas Pipe 
Line Co., The Texas Pipe Line Co. of Okla. in one wire message 
and the Texas-Empire Pipe Line Co. in another. Those com- 
panies said: 


Reductions were made in response to vigorous and repeated de- 
mands of numerous independent producers and refiners. 
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One purpose of these reductions was equalizing such rates with 
Texas intrastate rate decreases which were made under date of Sep- 
tember 7, 1933, on demand of Texas Railroad Commission following 
hearing and negotiations before such commission extending over a 
period of more than 15 months and which intrastate rate reductions 
the Texas Pipe Line Co. vigorously opposed. We do a substantial 
common carrier pipe line business and these reductions will inure to 
the benefit of shippers having no ownership in the pipe line compan- 
ies. These tariff changes follow a letter from Secretary Harold L. 
Ickes, Petroleum Administrator, to Amos L. Beaty, chairman of the 
P. and C. Committee, dated April 10, 1934, in which administrator 
states in part ‘‘the Code has been in effect for almost 8 months and 
no recommendations have been made under this (pipe line) article. 
It is reasonable to suppose that current criticisms of pipe line prac- 
tices and rates are not entirely unfounded.’”’ Additional statements 
answering protestants’ allegations will follow in due course. 


B. P. Sibole, vice-president of the Standolind Pipe Line Co.. 
telegraphed the Commission saying that officers of that company 
have been compelled to leave Tulsa, Okla., on business and sug- 
gested that he would prefer not making answer to the protest 
without consulting the absent officers. He wanted to know if it 
would be satisfactory to the Commission if the company trans- 
mitted its statements by wire on June 19. 

Secretary McGinty told Mr. Sibole that a statement wired as 
late as that would hardly afford the Commission sufficient time 
for consideration. Mr. McGinty suggested a wire answer as 
soon as possible. 

Controverting representations made by pipe lines in answer 
to a request for the suspension of reduced pipe line rates, R. 
Granville Curry and Frederick M. Dolan, attorneys for the pro- 
testing refiners, submit that in the national emergency now 
existing and “with the railroads in a precarious financial con- 
dition and charging rates on petroleum products declared by 
the Commission to be already on a low level, the present case 
. presents a particularly appropriate one in which the Commis- 
sion’s important suspension powers should be exercised.” They 
assert that the powers should be exercised to protect the present 
status pending investigation, and prevent, among other things, 
unjustified disruption of a highly competitivé rate adjustment 
with resultant lowering of rate levels and unnecessary dissipation 
of carriers’ revenues. 

Commenting on the reference by the pipe line companies to 
complaints which they assert have been made against their rates 
as too high, the attorneys declare “it is significant, however, that 
although the Interstate Commerce Commission has complete 
jurisdiction over interstate pipe line rates not a single complaint 
has been filed with it attacking such rates either of the pipe line 
companies here involved or of any other pipe line companies, 
since the one referred to in our protest (Brundred Brothers) 
about twelve years ago.” 

Messrs, Curry and Dolan, saying that there appears a sug- 
gestion in one of the telegraphic answers of the pipe line com- 
panies that reduced rates have already been established by the 
Magnolia, Shell and Texas-Empire pipe lines to Chicago, assert 
that an examination of the tariffs fails to confirm that statement. 

“The pipe line companies seek to emphasize the failure of 
shippers and railroads to file protests with the Commission 
against the proposed rates,” say the attorneys. “The reason for 
this,” they add, “is easily accounted for by the reluctance or fear 
of refiners and the railroads to antagonize or oppose oil com- 
panies with whom they have contractual or traffic relationships.” 

The reply of the attorneys to the answers of the pipe line 
companies is to the effect that the latter misconceive the mini- 
mum rate powers of the Commission. The protesting associa- 
tion’s contention, they add, is that the proposed rates are unrea- 
sonably low in violation of section 1°(5) of the interstate com- 
merce act and that in the exercise of its powers of suspension 
under section 15, the Commission should prevent the pipe line 
companies from making the proposed changes “of so serious a 
character to refiners located at producing fields and to the rail- 
roads, until investigation has been made to determine this im- 
portant question upon a full and complete record.” 

“The pipe line companies,” asserts the reply, “have not 
shown that the rates are not unduly low in violation of section 1 
of the act, but have merely made general statements to that effect 
unsupported by any convincing proof.” 

Further answering the request of Louisiana and Arkansas 
refiners for suspension of proposed reduced pipe line rates on 
crude, R, S. Ellison, speaking for the Stanolind, by wire, said: 

“In the case of this company the reduction, based on 
weighted average, using volume of traffic handled in May, 1934, 
a representative month, is only slightly more than would have 
been necessary to meet the lower rates of competing pipe lines 
mentioned in our wire of the thirteenth, which have been in 
effect several years without producing the far reaching effects 
which protestant claims will result from our present reduction. 

“Protest does not allege or tend to show any unlawfulness 
in proposed rates in that they are unreasonable or will not 
yield a fair return or result in unlawful discrimination. Un- 
lawful discrimination and undue preference imply denial of one 
shipper or locality of a concession or privilege or lower rate 
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accorded to another which does not prevail in this case as 
there is no definite interrelated character or similar circum- 
stances or conditions as between pipe line rates on crude and 
rail rates on gasoline. During past years pipe line rates have 
been materially decreased because of traffic volume increase and 
have not caused any rate wars between pipe lines on crude 
and railroads on gasoline and there is no rate war now contem- 
plated or indicated. Likewise we do not believe that the alleged 
effect of proposed rates on taxes to be paid by carrier is a 
proper factor for consideration in this connection. As to the 
alleged effect on market competition the Commission has never 
undertaken to equalize natural and/or commercial advantages in 
all localities and in every industry. 

“Transportation by pipe line, adapted to and developed by 
the needs of the oil industry, is fundamentally and essentially 
different from transportation by rail and in our judgment the 
Commission has no power or duty to deny to one mode of trans- 
portation the reasonable charge warranted by its natural advan- 
tages in favor of another mode of transportation, hence this 
protest does not show or tend to show that the proposed re- 
duced rates will deprive either the protestant or the railroads 
of any right or advantage which it is the duty of the Commis- 
sion to protect. Therefore we respectfully request that the 
tariffs be permitted to become effective as published and filed 
with the Commission.” 


GRAIN RATES RELATIONSHIP 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Asserting that a new grain rate adjustment proposed by 
official territory railroads is designed to “divert bulk grain 
to the rails from the lake routes” the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange have asked the 
Commission to suspend all the rates which are dated to take 
effect on or about July 1. 

Almost at the same hour the Commission received the 
request of the Chicago and Milwaukee organizations for sus- 
pension of the proposed rates the regulating body received a 
petition from the Topeka, Kans., Chamber of Commerce trans- 
portation department asking it not to suspend the tariffs in 
question. The Topeka body spoke, it said, on behalf of the 
milling interests of Topeka. It asserted that the rates to which 
Chicago and Milwaukee objected were the result of representa- 
tions made to railroad executives by millers of the northwest 
and the southwest for a restoration of a parity that existed 
prior to May 4, 1934, Buffalo, N. Y., vs. the southwest and the 
northwest. 

Early in the year, the Topeka petition pointed out, rail- 
roads serving Buffalo published rates on grain products applic- 
able on ex-lake grain from Buffalo to New York state points, 
4.5 cents lower than in effect prior to that time. 

“Immediately,” says the Topeka petition, “the millers of the 
southwest and the northwest implored the railroads to publish 
reductions from the Mississippi River crossings and Chicago to 
the eastern destination points that would retain the parity that 
existed in the rates, Buffalo versus the southwest and the north- 
west prior to May 4, 1934.” 

Their complaint, said the Chicago and Milwaukee organiza- 
tions mentioned, was directed against the relatively higher ex- 
lake grain rates from Buffalo than from Chicago and Milwaukee 
to the consuming destinations in eastern trunk line and New 
England territories. 

“We contend,” says the Chicago and Milwaukee document, 
“that the spread between the reshipping grain rates from Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee and the at-and-east grain rates from Buffalo 
is too narrow to permit of the free movement via the lakes of 
bulk grain from Chicago and Milwaukee to Buffalo and other 
lower lake ports.” 

The spread alleged to be too narrow is 7 cents on grain, 
Chicago and Milwaukee over Buffalo to Boston; 7.5 cents to 
New York; 5.5 to Philadelphia, and 4.5 cents to Baltimore. 

“The eastern carriers,” declare Chicago and Milwaukee, 
“have taken no pains to conceal the fact that this is another 
attempt to destroy the use of the lakes for the movement of 
bulk grain, The grain which moves from the west via the lakes 
from Chicago and Milwaukee to Buffalo and other lower lake 
ports for domestic consumption is American grown grain and 
the lower through transportation costs via rail-water-and-rail 
to the eastern consuming territory inure to the benefit of the 
producers or consumers or both, 

“The carriers have deliberately taken steps to deprive pro- 
ducers, merchandisers and consumers of the lower transporta- 
tion costs for transporting bulk grain via the lakes contrary to 
the policy of Congress as declared in Section 500 of the trans- 
portation act 1920. The Commission is quite well aware of 
the efforts of the eastern carriers in the past to prevent the 
use of the lakes for the transportation of bulk grain by main- 
taining relatively higher at-and-east rates from Buffalo, but, as 
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the history of the rates in Appendix C (not herein reproduced) 
indicates, the carriers have never gone so far as to make an 
adjustment, as has been made in this case, that would effectively 
close the lakes to the transportation of bulk grain.” 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Government ownership and operation of railroads is con- 
demned by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association in a state- 
ment of principles made public June 17 as “an uneconomic and 
unwarranted policy that would add billions of dollars to the 
present stupendous and fast-growing public debt and would not 
be in the interest of investors, shippers and the general public.” 
Reference is made to the views of Coordinator Eastman on the 
subject. 

The statement of principles was adopted unanimously by 
the board after committees had made an analysis of the subject, 
it is stated. Copies were sent to President Roosevelt, Illinois 
delegates in Congress, Coordinator Eastman, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and railroad presidents. 

Federal and state legislative policies are favored that would 
place the various transportation facilities on a self-sustaining 
basis without preferential treatment. 

The national administration is urged to publish a definite 
declaration in opposition to public ownership of common car- 
riers in order that the railroads may be relieved of uncertainty 
and that investors may be encouraged to aid in the financial 
rehabilitation of transportation agencies now warranted by im- 
proving business. 

The public interest would be better served by less, rather 
than by more, regulation of the railroads, in the opinion of 
the association, according to the statement. The vital concern 
of industry in the nature of the transportation afforded it is 
emphasized and the assertion made that “American industry, 
built upon private initiative and enterprise, cannot function 
successfully under a system of politically controlled railroad 
transportation, subjected to the enormously increased burden 
of costs that inevitably would be imposed upon shippers, tax- 
payers, and the general public.” 

There would be two “primary and insurmountable barriers” 
to successful conduct of the nation’s business under public 
ownership of the railroads, it is stated. They are rigid mileage 
rates and rates fixed as a result of political pressure. 

A “statement of principles,” included in the general state- 
ment, follows: 


(1) The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, through its board of 
directors, which repeatedly has gone on record in opposition to gov- 
ernmental ownership and operation of industrial and business activi- 
ties, declares that it is unqualifiedly opposed to the United States gov- 
ernment taking over the railroads of this country. 

(2) Such uneconomic and unwarranted policy would add billions of 
dollars to the present stupendous and fast-growing public debt and 
— not be in the interest of investors, shippers, or the general 
public. 

(3) We favor sufficient compensation for employes and suitable 
expenditures for the improvement of services but we oppose the im- 
position of additional expenses upon transportation agencies without 
regard to their ability to secure additional covering revenue. 

(4) We favor adequate allowance (by public administrative bodies) 
for depreciation, obsolescence, and amortization of bonded indebted- 
ness, in their adjustment of rate levels with adequate maintenance 
there will be no depreciation. 

(5) Consolidation of the carriers in our opinion should be permitted 
to develop naturally and logically and not be the subject of arbitrary 
enactment. 

: (6) In our judgment, public interest would best be served by less, 
instead of greater, regulation of the railroads. 

(7) We favor federal and state legislative policies that will place 
the various transportation facilities upon a _ self-sustaining basis, 
without preferential treatment. 

(8) We urge the national administration to publish a definite 
declaration in opposition to public ownership of common ¢arriers in 
order that the railroads may be relieved of the uncertainty that now 
exists and that investors may be encouraged to aid in the financial 
rehabilitation of transportation agencies now warranted by improving 
business. 

Business of the railroads and in general would be stimulated and 
permanently improved if the federal government would take a firm 
and definite stand in favor of private ownership and operation. This 
policy would go far toward restoring confidence to investors, would 
afford material aid to such railroad reorganization plans as may be 
necessary, and would be an effective demonstration by our government 
that private initiative and enterprise are not to be supplanted in a 
country which has been built upon such factors, by dubious experi- 
ment involving state control. 


MONTANA DIVISION, NORTHWEST BOARD 


The Montana division of the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board will hold its ninth annual meeting in Billings, Mont., 
June 26. The meeting will begin with a luncheon, under the 
auspices of the Billings Kiwanis Club. In addition to receiv- 
ing reports from the various commodity committees and the 
railroads there will be a number of addresses. Dr. Alfred At- 
kinson, president of Montana State College, will speak on “Amer- 
ican Agriculture Against a Changing Background’; Ray B. 
Bowden will discuss “Problems of the Country Elevators”; Rob- 
ert C. Line, dean of the school of business, University of Mon- 
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tana, will talk on “Rural Rehabilitation and Its Bearing on 
Transportation”; “The New Deal as It Affects the Railroads” 
will be the subject of a talk by L. M. Betts, car service divi- 
sion, American Railway Association, Washington, D. C., and 
P. J. Coleman, district manager, car service division, A. R. A., 
will report on conditions in the territory. 


ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board held an all day 
meeting June 21 at Pittsburgh, Pa., at the afternoon session of 
which the following report and resolution on government owner- 
ship of the railroads was unanimously adopted: 


The committee appointed at the last meeting of the board to 
study the question of government ownership of railroads desires to 
make the following report: 

It is the belief of this committee that the management of rail- 
roads under government ownership, judging by past experience, would 
not be free from political interference, and that the cost of operation 
would be increased rather than reduced under such ownership. 

It is also our belief that it would necessarily result in an increase 
in rates, or that any deficits would have to be borne by the taxpayers. 


After, full consideration of all phases of government ownership of 
railroads, the committee presents the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, government ownership and operation of railroads is 
now very much before the public in view of the first report of federal 
coordinator of transportation Eastman, together with subsequent state- 
ments made by him, and 


WHEREAS, We believe that government ownership of railroads 
would be a great mistake and not in the interest of the public, 


BE IT RESOLVED by the Allegheny Regional Advisory Board— 
First—That private ownership and operation of railroads should 


be continued. 

Second—That, in order to carry this out, governmental agencies 
should consider transportation as a whole in such a way that no undue 
or unfair burden should be put upon any form of transportation. 

Third—That the railroads should do their part with respect to 
their practices, so that cause for criticism shall be removed and make 
the public desire continuation of private operation rather than public 


operation. . ; 
Fourth—That the shipping public, in turn, realizing the advantage 


of private ownership, as compared with public ownership, should co- 
operate to the fullest extent with the railroads so that private owner- 


ship shall be continued. ; 

Fifth—That the way to meet propaganda in favor of government 
ownership is to show the lack of soundness in such arguments and to 
effect a cure of those things which to some people seem to create an 
argument for government ownership. : 

Sixth—That, in addition to taxing the public to make up deficits in 
the cost of operation, under government ownership, millions of dollars 
in taxes now paid by the railroads would be lost and have to be made 
up by the already overburdened taxpayer. ‘ 

The committee that drafted the resolution was composed of W. S. 
Guy, A. S. Boden, L. H. Ley, W. B. Shepard, Clem W. Gottschalk, 
F. H. Luther, Benj. S. Thomas, and A. J. Sevin, chairman. 


The speaker at the noon luncheon was Henry A. Palmer, 
editor and manager of The Traffic World, Chicago. He analyzed 
the transportation work of the 73rd Congress, which adjourned 
this week, much as set forth in the editorial in this issue. 
He spoke of a twelve billion dollar session, subservient to the 
will of the President, which, in spite of campaign promises and 
recommendations of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
had enacted no transportation legislation, except that favored 
by union labor. He talked of the menace of government owner- 
ship and advise courses of action on the part of shippers and 
carriers alike that would remove grounds for talk of railroad 
failure that might seem to some to make it advisable for the 
government itself to operate the roads. 

He expressed the belief that it was the opportunity and 
the duty of bodies like the regional advisory boards and the 
traffic and transportation clubs, speaking for shippers and rail- 
roads alike, to urge legislation and practices that would not 
only quell talk of government ownership, but would restore or- 
der out of the present transportation chaos—a consummation 
much to be desired, government ownership or no government 
ownership. 

At the morning session there was an “open forum” dis- 
cussion of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act, 
which it has been proposed to repeal, though the repeal meas- 
ure was not acted on by the session of Congress adjourned this 
week. The discussion was led by E. L. Beach, assistant gen- 
eral attorney, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, who told 
the history of the fourth section, decisions and practices under 
it, and efforts to change and repeal it. He answered many 
questions and there was debate participated in by several, but 
no attempt was made to reach a decision. 


Reports not mentioned in the advance announcement last 
week were made by A. A. Kennedy, chairman of the committee 
on expanded activities, and C. M. McCracken, chairman of the 
freight station section. Some of the reports of the Commodity 
committee were withheld for revision on account of late de- 
velopments. The tone of the meeting was optimistic as to 
business conditions. General Chairman Charles Donley, traffic 
counselor, Pittsburgh, presided. 
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A. A. OF R. S. MEETING 


Lessons in efficiency of operation taught by the lean days of 
the last four years and changes, both in the practices and the 
materials of railroading, were in the spot light at a three-day meet- 
ing of the American Association of Railroad Superintendents, 
held in Chicago, June 19, 20 and 21. It was the fortieth annual 
convention of the organization. 

In addition to detailed consideration of purely technical 
matters having to do with operating a railroad, the program in- 
cluded addresses of general interest by a number of men promi- 
nent in railroad circles. Chief among the latter, in point of 
general interest and bearing on the future of the railroad, per- 
haps, was an address by J. R. Turney, head of the transporta- 
tion section of Coordinator Eastman’s staff, who gave a thumb- 
nail sketch of future railroad transportation, from the point of 
view of service to the shipper and general operation, as forecast 
by research of the coordinator’s staff. He did that in the course 
of an address on “The Freight Car of the Future.” 

After analyzing present rail practices with respect to use of 
equipment, and the equipment itself, he declared that: “If a 
fraction of the thought, time, and money which have been ex- 
pended in fighting transportation of persons and property by 
highway had been expended in developing ways and means of 
adapting and putting to railroad use the automotive vehicle, 
oo would be little or no problem of unregulated competition 
today.” 

The highway vehicle and the railroad train ought to be part- 
ners, not competitors, he asserted. “That they are not is due to 
each attempting to perform the other’s job, and with inferior 
equipment for that job. It is time for railroad statesmanship to 
realize that the trucks are a godsend and not a visitation of the 
devil, and to coordinate highways and railways into an integrated 
land transportation machine.” 

That replacement and rebuilding of railroad equipment may 
supply that much sought impetus to the durable goods industry, 
so generally declared to be at the bottom of the depression prob- 
lem, seems likely if the ideas expressed by Mr. Turney about 
existing rail freight equipment find general acceptance. Such 
acceptance would mean the scrapping of practically all present 
rolling stock, but, as he presented the matter, it would be the 
salvation of the railroads and would provide the shipper with the 
kind of service he may have dreamed of. 

Mr. Turney’s address is reproduced in full below. 


The convention was addressed June 19 by H. G. Taylor, com- 
missioner of western railroads and chairman of the Western 
Association of Railway Executives. His subject was “The Trend 
of Transportation.” Among other things, he challenged critics 
of the railroads who held that railroad equipment and practices 
were behind the times, asserting that, in his opinion, develop- 
ment of the steam locomotive in the last ten years had surpassed 
anything that could be shown in the automotive industry. In 
that connection he referred to the increased tonnage handled by 
modern steam motive power, increased speeds, and a reduction 
of almost fifty per cent in fuel consumption per unit of work. 

He expressed the belief that the railroads will have profited 
much by the depression, in the sense that necessity has taught 
them to do many things that have made for increased efficiency, 
and not to do many other things they were doing before—things 
which were expensive and could not be justified in terms of good 
transportation. When business returns, he said, the railroads 
will be in better shape, as far as operating practices are con- 
cerned, than they have ever before been in their history. 

He stressed the importance of railroad officers and employes 
informing themselves as to the accomplishments of the railroads, 
so that they might combat the general notion that rail transporta- 
tion was archaic. 

Somewhat similar counsel was given by J. M. Fitzgerald, 
vice-chairman, Committee on Public Relations, Eastern Railroads, 
who spoke on “How the Superintendent Can Further Public Rela- 
tions,” at one of the sessions June 20. Railroad publicity, he 
said, was unlike that of other industries. It did not consist of 
propaganda, but of acquainting the public with the facts. He 
pointed out that the railroads paid more taxes than any other 
single industry, and that their tax payments went into the gen- 
eral coffers; whereas taxes paid by their competitors on the 
highways were returned to the highway users in the form of 
new highways and maintenance of old ones. 

Public funds are at present being spent on a total of 297 
rivers in an effort to make them navigable, he said——” an out- 
rageous pork barrel, without economic justification.” 

Lack of adequate regulation of competing transportation 
agencies, he held, was resulting in the return of the chaotic rate 
situation that brought about the passage of the original act to 
regulate commerce. 

Under the heading “Freight Claims—An Operating Problem,” 
Joe Marshall, special representative of the freight claim division, 
American Railway Association, detailed steps that could and 
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should be taken to reduce loss and damage. He characterized 
the record of the railroads in that connection, between 1920 and 
1931, as admirable, but expressed the opinion that recent develop- 
ments would make it necessary to learn the job over again, in 
large part. “It will be necessary for us to renew our study of 
damage causes in the light of current conditions in order to learn 
how to load freight to withstand high speed movement,” he ex- 
plained. “The signs tell us we shall have to start over again in 
nearly every prevention activity.” 

Both traffic and claims are now increasing, he pointed out, 
requiring increased vigilance on the part of all railroad employes. 
In connection with remarks about equipment deficiencies and 
ways of remedying them, he declared: “We can build a car that 
will handle any class of freight without damage and we are 
foolish if we do not do so, and you can help bring it about.” 


Turney Address 
Mr. Turney’s address follows in full: 


The keynote of the coordinator’s original instructions to his 
transportation section was ‘‘Modernization.’’ As a result, the work 
of that section is both objective and subjective. The objectives are 
better and cheaper transportation. Upon the subjective side its 
work marks the beginning, I trust, of a new carrier activity—re- 
search, critical and constructive self-examination. Coordination re- 
gards all operations and instrumentalities with both respect and 
skepticism; questions present things regardless of how well settled 
or entrenched they may be, but at the same time seeks to avoid en- 
thusiasm for new things and new methods merely because they are 
new. 

An important branch of our present job deals with that vener- 
able institution, the freight car. ‘‘Why a freight car?’ The answer 
to this simple question must be forthcoming before intelligent con- 
sideration can be given to the improvement of that vehicle. 


The purpose of a freight car is to provide a vehicle which will 
transport freight cheaply, swiftly, and safely. It follows that the 
economics of freight car design are tractability, flexibility, acces- 
sibility, and utility, and that the ideal freight car is one which will 
attain these objectives with the smallest outlay of capital and effort. 


Tractability 


At the present time, in order to move a net ton of freight the 
railroads (counting the empty haul) move two and a half gross tons, 
and hence the cost of handling the free load is greater than the cost 
of handling the pay load . The expense of this non-paying load is so 
large a fraction of the total transportation cost that it no longer 
ean be ignored. Design of the freight car must be bottomed upon 
the principle that tare weight and empty mileage must be dras- 
tically reduced. Waste of transportation effort, when measured in 
terms of transportation results, is due in part to the following: 
Excess weight of the vehicle itself; narrow limitations with respect 
to its ability to handle various kinds of commodities; lack of con- 
formity of its volume and weight-carrying capacity to commercial 
sales units; insecurity of the lading; excess friction, and sluggish 
movement. 

Lightness 


The tare weight of the present box car is equal to ninety per 
cent of its average load and fifty per cent of its maximum load. 
The ratio of tare to pay load is greater than in any other kind of 
a freight vehicle. The tremendous strains placed upon our freight 
equipment in trains and in yards has necessitated standards of con- 
struction far beyond the need of the load which any particular car 
earries. A characteristic which distinguishes American railroads 
from those of other countries is the huge size of the trains. Since 
a chain is as strong as its weakest link our freight car must be 
capable of dragging a trailing load of sometimes in excess of four 
hundred and fifty times its own weight. Coupled with this fact is 
the necessity to add still more weight in order to overcome cor- 
rosion of the materials now used. The result is that, in order to 
obtain safety in operation, structures of iron and steel must be 
created much heavier than otherwise would be needed. If we as- 
sume that the long train is an efficient and economical unit of trans- 
portation, it necessarily follows that the strength of the freight car 
can not be reduced unless and until the weight of the entire train is 
reduced. Pending the substitution of light for heavy cars, which can 
only be accomplished over a long period of time by gradual replace- 
ment, the present strength must be retained. In other words, light- 
weight cars must be as strong as present cars. Twenty years ago 
this would have been deemed impossible. In more recent years, how- 
ever, science and industry, particularly in the kindred fields of 
automotive and aeronautical transportation, have perfected old metals 
and developed new metals and alloys which achieve lightness with- 
out sacrificing strength. 


Today it is possible to construct a freight car equal in size and 
strength to our present car, but of less than one-half its weight. 
Even at present costs of these new metals there is little doubt that 
the economies in operation and maintenance which they will make 
possible will more than pay their additional initial cost. It is in- 
evitable that those costs will be reduced as the use of the material in- 
creases. By-products of economy which will be realized will be 
longer life and reduced maintenance. Particularly is this true with 
those of the new metals, which claim elimination of painting and 
other prophylactics against corrosion. The first specification of the 
new freight car is that it must weigh less than one-fifth instead of 
one-half its maximum load. 


Versatility 


A substantial part of the excess ton-miles which the railroads 
drag around the country without compensation is due to the un- 
restrained use of single purpose cars. A ‘“‘tank’’ is unquestionably an 
efficient unit of equipment for the handling of liquids in one direction. 
It is a most inefficient unit of equipment when it is handled in the 
opposite direction. It is inspiring to realize that through the efficiency 
of the ‘“‘reefer’’ we transport food for New England 3,000 miles across 
a continent and deliver it as fresh and as delicious as though it had 
grown there, but it is depressing to see those long strings of empty 
freezers crawl west without a dollar in a train load. We enthuse 
over handling fuel hundreds of miles to heat the homes of our great 
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 illmate but our own feet grow cold when the empty gondolas start 
back. 

In our anxiety to provide efficient equipment for the load we 
overlook the fact that it is just as essential to provide a car which 
will be as efficient on the return movement as it was on the going 
movement. Our failure adequately to attack this phase of the prob- 
lem is due in part to a natural desire of the railroads in each sec- 
tion of the country to provide equipment which will best suit their 
particular patrons, and in no small degree to the demand and traffic 
pressure of those sélf-same patrons that they be furnished with 
that kind of equipment. Multiple purpose cars are to be found in 
closed-top, hopper-bottom gondolas which are already in operation. 
The same principle should be applied to all types of equipment, Our 
refrigerator cars should be made as efficient to carry westward the 
manufactures of the east as they are to carry eastward its food 
supply. This means new design, more efficient insulation and prob- 
ably some form of dry or mechanical refrigeration, all of which are 
ours for the asking. Modern science has already developed efficient 
insulating material which can be enclosed in the car frame without 
loss of cubic freight space, and means of dry refrigeration and 
heating, Which are quickly and cheaply available. A further require- 
ment, of course, is that these heating and cooling devices must be 
quickly attachable to any car. The idea of a box car which will 
handle liquids in bulk, or a tank which will handle bulk agricultural 
products is not nearly so fantastic when we remember that one 
merely requires removable bulkheads no tighter than those already 
in use and the other, means of cleansing already employed by the 
railroads. 

The second specification of tomorrow’s car is that it must be 
an all-purpose car capable of carrying any kind of freight anywhere 
and in all weather conditions. 


Adaptability 


The first railroad cars in this country had four wheels and a 
carrying capacity of about three and a half tons. By the time of 
the Civil War the five ton, eight-wheel car made its appearance. 
The necessities of the war caused an increase in this tonnage so 
that by 1865 the loading capacity had grown to seven and a half tons. 
By 1873 it had again doubled, with a capacity of fourteen to fifteen 
tons. The twenty ton car made its appearance in 1876 and ten years 
later the thirty ton car became the standard. By the beginning of 
the twentieth century the forty ton car was coming into use but 
the average capacity of box cars at the time was less than twenty- 
five tons, and of all cars twenty-eight tons. Even as late as 1920 
over 80 per cent of the box car equipment had capacities of forty 
tons or less, the average being thirty-seven tons. Today the standard 
box car has a capacity of fifty tons, and the average capacity fs 
over forty-two tons. The average capacity of all cars is over forty- 
six tons. This constant increase in the size of the freight car bene- 
fited the railroads by enabling them to handle large and economical 
loads and in former years benefited industry by enabling it to sell 
in large quantities. It was of major importance in the rapid de- 
veiopment of the great metal industries. 

At the very time—1920—that the railroad trend toward the fifty 
ton car became definitely fixed, forces were in motion which are 
destined not only to check but to reverse the tendency toward larger 
and larger equipment. These forces are the demand of industry 
for quick turnover and reduced inventories in order to avoid the 
evils which were so acutely felt in 1921, and the development of 
highway motor freight vehicles, making possible a completed trans- 
portation. If full operating efficiency is to be obtained a large car 
must have as its tariff handmaiden a high minimum weight. Dur- 
ing the period from 1870 to 1920 the minimum weight and the aver- 
age load kept pace with the increased size of the car. This has not 
been true since 1920, since an increase in average capacity of over 
13 per cent has been accompanied by an increase in average load 
of less than 2 per cent. Traffic officials are loath to increase the 
minimum weights against a contrary pressure exerted by industry, 
particularly as industry, unwilling to bear even the existing muni- 
mums, is going more and more to the highway. With respect to 
such commodities as coal, live stock, grain, as well as manufac- 
tured products, the modern sales unit is diminishing from a carload 
to a truck load. Railroads are faced with the choice of either carry- 
ing a truck load of freight in a car or of cutting their car down to 
the size of a truck. We need go no further than the “O.S.” sta- 
tistics to find that if the minimum weights are cut so that the giant 
cars will carry loads of only ten or twelve tons, as many of them 
are even now doing, there will be an immediate shortage of red ink 
in the accounting department. It is Hobson’s choice. Like it or 
not, the cloth must be cut to the size that the customer wants to 
wear. This will be difficult or not, depending upon the ease with 
which we can make a small orientation in our viewpoint. Two ways 
lie open. One is to go back sixty years and build four-wheel twenty 
ton capacity cars. Within the past few years a refrigerator car of 
that type has been in operation. This car weighs and carries ap- 
proximately half as much as its eight-wheel brother. It is claimed 
that this car can be trained in any part of a tonnage train. Pos- 
sible objections to the use of a four-wheel car, are its rigid wheel 
base and the long period of time required for the change-over from 
present day equipment. The other way also has stood the test of 
several years of practical commercial operation. It lies in retaining 
the present car chassis, that is the trucks and underframe, and sub- 
stituting two or more demountable car bodies for the present single 
unit. This affords a quick, effective and at the same time a rela- 
tively cheap method of killing two birds with one stone—of reducing 
the size of the car which the customer uses to the size which his 
business requires without sacrificing car or train loading. The third 
specification for tomorrow’s car is a demountable multiple unit car 
body synchronized in carrying capacity with the sales unit of com- 
merce, 

Security 


Would I be deemed facetious should I ask if you have stood or 
tried to stand inside a box car which was moving at a speed faster 
than a walk? After making such an experiment upon myself I am 
unable to understand how freight ever reaches destination in the 
original package. Particularly is this true when we take into con- 
sideration the speeds required of the modern freight train. The 
“cause analysis’ of loss and damage to freight reported by you gen- 
tlemen to the American Railroad Association indicates that by far 
the greater part of the damage is occasioned through the lack of 
riding quality of the car. If it were necessary for this to be true, 
then, indeed, would the railroad be at a distinct and permanent 
disadvantage when in competition with the automotive vehicle. It 
is not necessary. Springs have been designed and are now in every 
day use which will eliminate practically all vertical shocks. Modern 
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brakes, draft gears, air jacks, and other cushioning or shock-proof- 
ing devices are also offered for which it is claimed that their in- 
stallation will entirely remove all other shocks to the lading while 
in transit. Some of these devices are in practical operation; others 
have been approved by competent technical experts. Whether or 
not these particular devices will accomplish the purpose is a matter 
of small moment, the important thing is that that purpose can and 
must be accomplished. The fourth specification therefore is shock- 
proofing. 
Dependability 


You gentlemen are meeting the present demand for speed and 
still more speed with characteristic promptness and efficiency. Per- 
mit me to suggest, however, that the most fertile field for attain- 
ing speed of movement does not lie altogether in running the wheels 
off the cars. When you operate at forty or fifty mile an hour 
locomotives and cars designed for half that speed you are likely to 
distribute grief all along the right of way. In the nation-wide 
study made of all car movements which were terminated on De- 
cember 13 last, we found that the average speed of a car, from 
the time it was delivered to the consignor for loading until the 
time it was released by the consignee after unloading, was 2.6 miles 
per hour, its speed from the time the consignor released it for move- 
ment until it was delivered to the consignee for unloading was 5.2 
miles per hour, and the speed while in road train movement was 16.5 
miles per hour. Examination of the performance of all manifest 
trains operated in 1932 revealed many cases where the over-all road 
speed was in excess of 25 miles per hour. The ‘algebra boys’”’ tell us that 
under typical conditions each additional mile an hour over the 
efficient speed of the locomotive will cost over 75 tons in reduced 
loading—a high price for speed. Of course, I realize that with the 
4-8-4 type locomotive you can attain speed without sacrificing 
tonnage, but at considerable increase in investment and in mainte- 
nance, both way and equipment. Over-all speed can be achieved 
without increase of road haul speed. At present intermediate yard- 
ings consume more time than train movement. Further substan- 
tial fraction of the time of the train movement itself is spent in 
acceleration, deceleration, inspection and in taking care of hot boxes, 
broken wheels, draft gear and the like—the ‘time outs” of trans- 
portation. Modern improvements such as the ‘‘AB” brakes, various 
types of improved draft gear, wheels designed for present-day speeds, 
make many of these delays unnecessary. The fifth specification is 
dependability. 

An imperative necessity is a reduction in the time and cost of 
stopping and starting the train. This is largely a question of fric- 
tion. As railroad men our usual reaction to the question of use- 
less friction in our freight cars reminds me of the classical question 
which the Arkansas farmer put to the agricultural extension agent 
who suggested bigger hogs in shorter time, which was, ‘‘well, what 
is time to a hog, anyway?” In every other form of traction, includ- 
ing, I believe, wheelbarrows and baby buggies, it has been found 
necessary to reduce as far as possible wastes due to friction. Every 
time I ride on a freight train, and many of the times I ride on a 
passenger train, I am impressed with the fact that the salesmen 
of brasses and journal bearings are almost as good as those who 
sell lightning rods. Possibilities which lie in the elimination of fric- 
tion in the movement of our equipment through roller or ball bear- 
ings ought to be quickly realized. Hot boxes and brittle wheels 
and draft gear should have passed out with wooden axles, which 
brings forth the sixth specification—non-friction bearings. 


Flexibility 


Turning to the terminal we find further opportunities for ob- 
taining speed without sacrificing tonnage. The analysis of car move- 
ments which I mentioned reveals that the average car, after loading 
and before unloading began, spent over twice as much time in 
the terminal as it did in the road train. What does it profit us to 
rush a car across a hundred mile division in three hours if we 
toy with it in terminals for the next six? If we cut the terminal 
time in half we could decrease the road speed by a like amount, 
double the tonnage and still make the same over-all speed. The 
design of the car will play an important part in the elimination of 
terminal detention, 


If a fraction of the thought, time, and money which have been 
expended in fighting transportation of persons and property by 
highway had been expended in developing ways and means of adapt- 
ing and putting to railroad use the automotive vehicle there would be 
little or no problem of unregulated competition today. The high- 
way vehicle and the railway train ought to be partners, not com- 
petitors. That they are not, is due to each attempting to perform 
the other’s job, and with inferior equipment for that job. It is 
time for railroad statesmanship to realize that trucks are a god- 
send and not a visitation of the devil, and to coordinate highways 
and railways into an integrated land transportation system. Our 
analysis of terminal operations is not yet completed. However, the 
indications are that a large -part of terminal time would be elimi- 
nated by the partial, and, in some cases, by complete motorization 
of the terminal. Prerequisite thereto, however, is the development 
of railway car bodies which are quickly and cheaply interchangeable 
between the chassis of rail and highway vehicles. These bodies’ are 
no idle dream. Several types have been in practical commercial 
operation on some of our railways for several years. The seventh 
specification, therefore, is speedy interchangeability with highway 
equipment. 





Accessibility 


In the replies to an inquiry addressed to some twenty thousand 
large carload shippers, we were impressed by two things: First, the 
cost which the shipper pays for transportation over and above the 
railroad freight charges; and second, the small number of shippers 
who kept account of these costs. The elements involved are packing, 
crating, loading, dunnage, and transfer to the railhead, either by 
truck or by cars from industrial sidetracks. In many Cases the aggre- 
gate cost of these elements exceeds the rail charges. Our new 
freight cars must cut drastically these extra transport costs. Ex- 
pensive crating and packing is due in part to lack of shock-proofing, 
and also in part to the failure to construct the car of such material 
and in such a manner that it can be made clean and suitable fdr All 
commodities at all times. Our car designers have overlooked the 
importance of facility in loading and unloading. Compare the cost 
in time and money of loading or unloading lumber or sheet metal 
into or from a box car, a plank or a sheet at a time, with that of 
the same operation with respect to packages of several hundred 
planks or sheets through the roof of the car by the use of cranes. 
The steamship companies are doing this in America, but the railway 
companies are doing it in Sweden, South Africa and the Argentine, 
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by means of freight cars with movable roofs. Some of the car 
bodies which have been mentioned are now equipped with remov- 
able tops. The same economies are obtainable with any commodity 
subject to crane handling, such as sugar, cement, pulp, brick, paper, 
cotton, glass, carpets, etc. The eighth specification is accessibility. 


Mobility 


The question of mobility is of vital importance to economical 
rail transportation from another standpoint. In analyzing the natiOn’s 
entire loaded car movement of 1932 our preliminary figures indicate 
that less than fifteen per cent of the cars terminate on team tracks. 
Now this can mean but one thing, a large amount of traffic which 
formerly moved by rail is now moving by highway because of the 
cost of getting the goods to and from the railhead. Consider for a 
moment the kind of industries which do not enjoy sidetrack facil- 
ities, and you will doubtless reach the conclusion that the goods 
which these industries ship and receive come close to constituting 
the cream of our traffic. lf the railroad is to recapture the portion 
of this business which it ought to hanlde from an economic stand- 
point it must provide ways and means of eliminating this handicap. 
{llustrations of the need of a mobile car body which will eliminate 
transfers are found in the case of coal, Where deliveries can be 
made from mine to consumer without rehandling. That there is no 
small demand for this service is evidenced by the fact that at such 
large industrial centers as Pittsburgh and St. Louis over half of 
the coal is now moved in by truck. A mobile body to save re- 
handling is also indicated in the case of bulk construction mate- 
rials—sand, gravel, cement, stone; in farm products—grain, fruits, 
vegetables, live stock, all of which are leaving the rails partly be- 
cause of this excess transfer cost. The mobile body will extend your 
transportation service to the door of the patron where you will 
meet on equal terms your highway competitor. The ninth specifi- 
cation is mobility. 

Utility 

Our car service study indicates that 57 per cent of the time of a 
loaded car was spent in the possession of the patron while being 
loaded and unloaded. Largely due to this fact the utility of the 
freight car is pitifully low. The average car moves about ten thou- 
sand miles a year. Even in the peak years, such as 1928 and 1929, 
it was less than twelve thousand miles. This means you get less 
than thirty miles a day. Highway common carrier trucks average 
over twenty-five thousand miles a year, including within that average 
collection and delivery trucks whose mileage is necessarily much 
shorter. Highway common carrier averages of over 75,000 miles are 
not infrequent. The freight car consists of two parts, the body 
which the patron uses and the chassis which the carrier uses. in 
the average freight car the ratio of the chassis cost to that. of the 
body is at least 2 to 1. The cost of interest, depreciation, and re- 
pairs upon the standard car amounts to about $1.00 a day, of which 
65 cents is chargeable to the chassis. This all means that in order 
to permit the shipper to use a container which costs 35 cents a day 
we surrender the use of a machine which costs us $1.00 a day for 
two-thirds of which he has no earthly use. One-third the total daily 
cost of cars is dissipated in this manner. Should we not furnjsh the 
shipper only that part of the equipment which he needs and in the 
meantime utilize our machine for productive purposes? This merely 
means that the plane of railroad transportation will be raised from 
the level of the track to the level of the car frame; that the car 
chassis will be used solely for traction and car bodies for contain- 
ment. It presumes at least two sets of car bodies for each car. 
Even assuming no reduction in carrier terminal detention—which 
heaven forbid—this would mean a reduction of fifty per cent in car 
chassis requirements and a saving in capital and depreciation cost of 
33 1/3 per cent. At the same time the annual mileage of the car 
chassis would be doubled, putting it into the same class with respect 
to utility as the motor truck. The tenth specification is utility. 

In sum then, the ideal freight car, not of the future, not of to- 
morrow, but of today, is one light enough to carry five times its 
weight; strong enough to drag one thousand times its weight; ver- 
satile enough to handle any commodity in any weather or tempera- 
ture; insulated, coolable and heatable, adaptable in size to present- 
day sales unit requirements, providing security for person and prop- 
erty; dependably speedy in terminals as well as on the road, ac- 
cessible for loading and unloading from any one of its Six sides; 
and finally attaining both mobility and utility by being quickly and 
cheaply transferable from rail to highway chassis vertically, longi- 
tudinally and laterally. 

As I see it, the American railroad is at the crossroads. It can- 
not stand still. To live it must press on. The grand opportunity and 
the great responsibility rests largely upon the shoulders of the operat- 
ing personnel—two long words, which being interpreted mean you 
gentlemen. That you will fully measure up to these responsibilities, 
seize and expand these opportunities, is not only carved deep in the 
records of the industry, it is ingrained in your every bone and sinew. 
yentlemen, I envy you. 


Other guest speakers included the following: A. N. Williams, 
president, Chicago and Western Indiana, and of the Belt Railway 
of Chicago; G. B. Vilas, general manager, Chicago and North 
Western; Robert Collett, fuel agent, St. Louis-San Francisco, 
and R. Tom Sawyer, American Locomotive Company. 

The Association elected the following officers: President, 
F. O. Coleman, Minneapolis and St. Louis; first vice- 
president, H. C. Rochester, Canadian National; second vice-presi- 
dent, J. J. Brinkworth, New York Central; third vice-president, 
J. M. Hood, Akron, Canton and Youngstown; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, C. J. Brown, Missouri Pacific. 

Chicago was selected as the meeting place for the annual 
meeting in 1935. 





PORT TRAFFIC AND SECTION 3 
No action was taken by the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee on the Goldsborough bill, S. 2477, amending section 3 (1) 
of the interstate commerce act, defining the word “locality” so 
that it will include any port with respect to import, export and 
coastwise traffic routed through it, prior to the final adjourn- 
ment of the Seventy-third Congress June 18. 
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RAILROAD LABOR ACT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


In the closing hours of the Seventy-third Congress the night 
of June 18 the bill (S. 3266) amending the railway labor act 
along lines proposed by Coordinator Eastman but not as de- 
sired by organized railroad labor in some respects was finally 
approved and sent to the President, who was expected to sign it. 
The Senate bill was substituted for the House bill (H. R. 9861), 
which contained the amendments desired by the labor organi- 
zations, and the House accepted the bill as approved by the 
Senate. 

President Roosevelt signed the bill at New London, Conn., 
June 21. 

The new act amends the railway labor act of 1926. It is 
designed to give railroad employes freedom of choice as to 
what, if any, labor organization they shall join; to prohibit rail- 
road companies from having anything to do, financially or other- 
wise, with the setting up and maintenance of railroad labor 
organizations; to create the “National Railroad Adjustment 
Board” to settle disputes as to application of wage and work- 
ing condition agreements; and to create the “National Mediation 
Board” as a substitute for the present Board of Mediation but 
with similar mediation powers. 

Passage of the bill was a victory for Coordinator Eastman, 
who strongly opposed inclusion therein of amendments put for- 
ward by the standard railroad labor unions defining ‘‘company 
union” and substituting the words “company union” for “a labor 
organization” in the fifth subdivision of section 2, which pro- 
vides that no carrier, its officers, or agents shall require any 
person seeking employment to sign a contract or agreement 
promising to join or not to join ‘a labor organization.” The 
railroad unions contended that the words “company union” 
should be used instead of “a labor organization” and pointed 
to so-called “percentage” contracts between railroad companies 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which have the effect 
of requiring employes to be a member of that organization, The 
coordinator contended that a man should not be required, to 
hold a job, to join any kind of a union. He was just as emphatic 
in his insistence, however, that the employe should have com- 
plete freedom of choice as to what union he should join. 

The bill became involved in a peculiar legislative situation 
in the Senate that threatened final action on the measure as 
well as final adjournment of the Seventy-third Congress. Action 
on the bill was delayed for hours by Senator Hastings, of Dela- 
ware, who submitted a minority report against the bill. It finally 
developed, however, that he was willing for a vote to be taken 
on the bill provided no other measure would pass the Senate 
before final adjournment except by unanimous consent. An 
agreement was entered into to that effect and the bill was 
promptly passed. Senator Wheeler, of Montana, offered the 
“company union” amendments desired by organized railroad 
labor but they were rejected. Shortly thereafter the House 
accepted the measure as it passed the Senate. There was no 
roll call on the measure either in the Senate or the House. An 
assertion by Senator Couzens, of Michigan, that he knew of no 
particular objection, except from the Pennsylvania Railroad, to 
the bill, brought statements from R. V. Fletcher, general coun- 
sel of the Association of Railway Executives: H. G. Taylor, 
chairman of the Western Association of Railway Executives, 
and a number of railroad presidents, to the effect that the rail- 
roads were very much opposed to the bill and that it should 
not be passed. The railroad executives asserted the measure 
would tend to disrupt pleasant relations now existing between 
men and management, 


Senator Dill, in charge of the bill, revealed that, under date 
of June 14, Secretary of Labor Perkins and Coordinator East- 
man had written a letter to President Roosevelt urging that the 
leaders in both the Senate and the House be requested to take 
the necessary action to make sure that the House and Senate 
bills “be not permitted to go by default and that all possible be 
done to bring about their enactment.” 

“If this is done,” the letter concluded, “it will not only fore- 
stall almost certain railroad labor difficulties in the near future 
but will progressively improve railroad labor relations, thus 
furnishing a worthy object lesson to other industry.” 

The letter pointed out that the Senate bill contained provi- 
sions approved by the coordinator and added: 


If the proposed amendments are not enacted so as to provide an 
orderly system of elections under the auspices of the United States 
Board of Mediation to decide the issue of representation, a host of 
strike threats and other labor difficulties will arise this summer, de- 
manding Presidential intervention. Similar difficulties are also likely 
to result because of the unavailability of adequate grievance-adjust- 
ment machinery as proposed by the amendments. 

: We should point out that the amendments, especially as contained 
in the Senate bill, are the result of long and careful study by the 
federal coordinator and his staff. The railroad labor organizations are 
in support of them with some minor changes. The railroads, however, 
while agreeing that the railway labor act is defective and should be 
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amended, consider that this should not be done until they and the 
railroad labor organizations are in complete agreement. In our opinion 
such complete agreement will never be forthcoming and the enactment 
of the proposed amendments should not be delayed awaiting such 
agreement. The thorough study of the situation as made by the co- 
ordinator should be sufficient basis for action by Congress at this time. 


Senator Dill said the President was in favor of passage of 
the bill. 

In the discussion of the parliamentary situation while the 
bill was before the Senate, Senator Robinson, the Democratic 
leader, said that if Senator Hastings were to conduct an “un- 
limited and indefinite” filibuster, supported by a number of sena- 
tors, “it was the feeling of the President and of myself that this 
bill might go over until the next session.” 

On a motion to take the bill up, the Senate voted 78 to 2, 
Senators Hastings and Norbeck having voted in the negative. 

The act defines “carrier,” to which it applies, as follows: 


The term “carrier’’ includes any express company, sleeping-car 
company, carrier by railroad, subject to the interstate commerce act, 
and any company which is directly or indirectly owned or controlled 
by or under common control with any carrier by railroad and which 
operates any equipment or facilities or performs any service other 
than trucking service in connection with the transportation, receipt, 
delivery, elevation, transfer in transit, refrigeration or icing, storage, 
and handling of property transported by railroad, and any receiver, 
trustee, or other individual or body, judicial or otherwise, when in the 
possession of the business of any such ‘“‘carrier’’: Provided, however, 
That the term “carrier” shall not include any street, interurban, or 
suburban electric railway, unless such railway is operating as a part 
of a general steam-railroad system of transportation, but shall not 
exclude any part of the general steam-railroad system of transporta- 
tion now or hereafter operated by any other motive power. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is hereby authorized and directed upon 
request of the Mediation Board or upon complaint of any party inter- 
ested to determine after hearing whether any line operated by electric 
power falls within the terms of this proviso. 


Section 2 of the act contains a declaration as to “general 
purposes” and the provisions designed to give the employe free- 
dom of choice as to representation in collective bargaining and 
to prohibit the railroad companies from assisting labor organ- 
izations. 

Section 3 of the act creates the ‘National Board of Adjust- 
ment.” There will be 36 members of this board, 18 selected by 
the carriers and 18 by “such labor organizations of the em- 
ployes, national in scope, as have been or may be organized 
in accordance with the provisions of section 2 of this act.” If 
representatives are not appointed as provided above, the Board 
of Mediation is to make appointments. In the event of dispute 
as to the right of any national labor organization to participate 
in the selection of representatives of labor on the adjustment 
board, the Secretary of Labor shall investigate the claim of such 
labor organization, and if such claim in the judgment of the 
Secretary of Labor has merit, the Secretary shall notify the 
Mediation Board, which shall request those labor organizations 
duly qualified to select representatives to the Adjustment Board 
to select a representative who, together with a representative 
selected by the claimant and a neutral member to be designated 
by the Mediation Board, will investigate and decide the question 
as to the right of the labor organization to participate in the 
selection of representatives on the Adjustment Board. 

The members of the Adjustment Board are to be paid by the 
party or parties they represent. There will be four divisions of 
the Adjustment Board, each division dealing with the different 
classes of railroad employes. The Adjustment Board system 
provides for making effective decisions as to the classes of 
disputes over which it has jurisdiction, and to that extent in- 
jects compulsion into the settlement of such disputes. Initial 
or major disputes as to wages and working conditions are not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the board. 

The disputes that are to be settled by the Adjustment Board 
will relate to existing agreements as to rates of pay and working 
conditions. 

The divisions of the Adjustment Board are to maintain 
headquarters at Chicago, III. 

The act abolishes the Board of Mediation of five members 
and creates the “National Mediation Board” of three members, 
which will continue much along the same lines as the abolished 
board followed. 

Parties to a dispute may invoke the services of the Media- 
tion Board as to a dispute concerning changes in rates of pay, 
rules or working conditions not adjusted by the parties in con- 
ference and any other dispute not referable to the Adjustment 
Board and not adjusted in conference between the parties or 
where conference is refused. If mediation fails to effect accords 
in such cases, the board is to endeavor to get the parties to 
agree to arbitration, and if arbitration is not agreed to, an emer- 
gency board may be appointed by the President, the present act 
not being changed in that respect. 
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RAILROAD PENSION LAW 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The railroad employe pension bill was put through Congress 
on June 16 by the adoption of a conference report on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two houses and sent to the White House 
for President Roosevelt’s signature. 

Differences between the Senate and House bills were quickly 
composed. The limitation in the House bill that no pension 
should exceed $100 a month was stricken out. As the bill ap- 
proved would work in practice, the maximum annuity would be 
$120 a month instead of $100, according to Representative Lea, of 
California. The other important change made in the House bill, 
said Mr. Lea, was that the bill, as it passed the House, providing 
percentages on which annuities are to be based, carried 2 per 
cent on the first $50 of compensation, 11% per cent on the second 
$50, and 1 per cent on the balance of $200, the maximum com- 
putable compensation to be $300, while the bill as agreed upon 
in conference carried 2 per cent on the first $50, 14% per cent 
on the first $100, and 1 per cent on the balance of $150 of the 
computable compensation. He said this percentage of the 
monthly compensation multiplied by the number of years of 
service, not exceeding thirty, constituted the annuities allowed 
by the measure. 

Until otherwise fixed by the pension board employes will 
contribute 2 per cent of their compensation and the railroads 
will contribute twice as much as the employes to provide the 
pension fund. 

The House bill provided for taking into the new pension 
system immediately all pensioners under existing railroad pen- 
sion systems while the Senate bill left that question for the pen- 
sion board to determine. The conferees accepted the Senate 
provision. 

The act creates the “Railroad Retirement Board” to admin- 
ister the pension system. The board is to be composed of 
three members to be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Each of the members will 
receive a salary of $10,000 a year. 

Retirement is made compulsory at age 65, though a carrier 
and an employe may obtain exceptions to this provision, but 
not beyond age 70. Employes having completed thirty years’ 
service are entitled to a pension under the act though they may 
not have reached age 65, 

A table was submitted by Senator Hatfield showing pen- 
sions payable under the act on the basis of monthly wages as 
follows: Monthly wage, $50, pension, $30; wage, $80, pension, 
$43.50; wage, $100, pension, $52.50; wage, $150, pension, $75; 
wage, $200, pension, $90; wage, $250, pension, 105; wage, $300, 
pension, $120. 

The bill was passed in the Senate by a vote of 66 to 0. In 
the House there was no roll call on fhe measure. Several mem- 
bers presented the position taken by railroad management that 
the finances of the railroads were not such that they could stand 
the increased expense that would be caused by enactment of the 
measure but this apparently was not considered as of weight in 
either branch, 


Various estimates were submitted as to what the bill would 
cost the railroads the first year, running from $30,000,000 upward 
to $100,000,000. 

The pension act declares that the railroad retirement sys- 
tem provided for therein is established “for the purpose of pro- 
viding adequately for the satisfactory retirement of aged em- 
ployes and promoting efficiency and safety in interstate trans- 
portation, and to make possible greater employment opportunity 
and more rapid advancement of employes in the service of 
carriers.” 

The act is to be administered, it is provided, and construed 
with the intent and to the purpose of providing the greatest 
practical amount of relief from unemployment. 

Not later than four years from the effective date of the 
act, it says, the pension board “in a special report to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be submitted to Congress shall 
make specific recommendations for such changes in the retire- 
ment system hereby created as shall assure the adequacy and 
permanency of said retirement system on the basis of its ex- 
perience and all information and experience then available.” 
For this purpose, it is provided, the board shall from time to 
time make such investigations and actuarial studies as shall 
provide the fullest information practicable for such report and 
recommendations. 

The act provides that no part of any monthly compensation 
in excess of $300 shall be recognized in determining any annuity 
for any employe contribution. 

Employe contributions to the pension fund are to be de- 
ducted by the employing carrier from the compensation of the 
employe and paid by the carrier, together with the carrier con- 
tribution, into the Treasury of the United States quarterly or 
at such other times as may be ordered by the pension board. 
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The money in the fund may be invested in interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the federal government. 

Upon death of an employe before or after retirement an 
amount, equal at his death to a computation, with interest at 
3 per cent compounded annually, of the accumulation from his 
payments less any annuity payments received by him, shall be 
paid as he may have designated or to his legal representative. 

The act provides that the pension board “may require 
such advances upon the payments of carriers as necessary to 
put this act in operation.” 

There are provisions in the act under which resort to the 
courts may be made to obtain compliance with the act. 

Members and employes of the pension board are declared 
to be employes under the act “and together with employes re- 
ceiving annuities shall be furnished free transportation in the 
same manner as such transportation is furnished to employes.” 

The act’s definitions of ‘carrier’ and “employe,” to which 
it applies, follows: 


(a) The term “carrier” includes any express company, sleeping- 
car company, carrier by railroad, subject to the interstate com- 
merce act, and any company which is directly or indirectly owned 
or controlled by or under common control with any carrier by rail- 
road, and which operates any equipment or facilities or performs 
any service (other than trucking service) in connection with the 
transportation of passengers or property or the receipt, delivery, 
elevation, transfer in transit, refrigeration or icing storage, and han- 
dling of property transported by railroad, and any receiver, trustee, 
or other individual or body, judicial or otherwise, when in the pos- 
session of the business of any such “carrier:’’ Provided, however, 
that the term ‘‘carrier’’ shall not include any street, interurban, or 
suburban electric railway, unless such railway is operating as a 
part of a general steam railroad system of transportation, but shall 
not exclude any part of the general steam railroad system of trans- 
portation now or hereafter operated by any other motive power. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby authorized and di- 
rected upon request of the board or upon complaint of any party 
interested to determine after hearing whether any line operated by 
electric power falls within the terms of this proviso. 

(b) The term ‘employe’? means each person in the service of 
a carrier, subject to its continuing authority to supervise and direct 
the manner of rendition of his service, who has been in such sérvice 
within one year before the enactment hereof, or who after the 
enactment hereof shall have been in such service. The term “em- 
ploye’’ also includes each officer or other official representative of 
an “employe organization,’’ herein called ‘‘representative,’’ who has 
performed service for a carrier, who is duly designated and author- 
ized to represent employes under and in accordance with the rail- 
way labor act, and who, during or following employment by a carrier, 
is engaged in such representative service in behalf of such employes. 


The effective date of the pension act will be the first day of 
the second month after the date the President signs the measure. 
No annuity is to begin less than six months after the effective 
date. 

A large number of employes, under the act, will be entitled 
to retire with pensions after the act becomes effective though 
they have not contributed to the pension fund. Employes in 
service within one year before the enactment of the act are in- 
cluded among the beneficiaries of its provisions. Proponents of 
the measure said that the immediate retirement of such employes 
would relieve unemployment in the railroad field to the extent 
of the necessary replacements. 

Mr. Lea said the fundamental difficulty faced in the legisla- 
tion was the large percentage of old men who would contribute 
so little in the early years to the success of the effort and that 
the expense of carrying the earlier retirements must necessarily 
fall primarily on the employes and the carriers. 

The pension board has broad powers under the act with 
respect to fixing the percentage of the employe’s compensation 
to be paid into the fund by the employe. This is fixed at 2 per 
cent in the act for temporary application, the act providing that 
the contribution percentage shall be determined by the board 
from time to time and “shall be such as to produce from the com- 
bined employe and carrier contributions, with a reasonable mar- 
gin for contingencies, the amount necessary to pay the annuities, 
other disbursements and the expenses becoming payable from 
time to time.” 

It is regarded as possible that a railroad company or com- 
panies may attack in the courts the constitutionality of the 
pension act if it becomes law by signature of the President. 
Some railroad lawyers contend that the act is unconstitutional 
because the measure in effect dictates terms of employment 
and wages and does not relate to interstate commerce because 
it makes no distinction between employes engaged in interstate 
commerce and those solely engaged in intrastate commerce. 
Another serious criticism made of the act is that it treats all 
the railroads as a single employer—an employe to obtain a 
pension need not have served the required number of years 
with the same railroad. 





COMMUNICATIONS ACT 

President Roosevelt has signed the Communications act 
which creates a commission to regulate wire and wireless com- 
(See Traffic World, June 16, p. 1135.) 


panies. 
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RAILROADS AND REDUCED RATES 


In passing the bill, S. 3794, to encourage improvement in 
housing standards and conditions and to provide a system of 
mutual mortgage insurance, referred to as the housing Dill, 
Congress amended section 22 of the interstate commerce act by 
the addition of the following sentence: 


Nothing in this act shall prevent any carrier or carriers subject 
to this act from giving reduced rates for the transportation of com- 
modities to be specified by the Commission as hereinafter provided, 
to or from any section of the country, with the object of improv- 
ing nation-wide housing standards and providing employment and 
stimulating industry, if such reduced rates have been first authorized 
by order of the Commission (with or without a hearing); but in such 
order the Commission shall specify the commodities as to which this 
proviso shall be declared effective and shall specify the period during 
which such reduced rates are to remain in effect. 


Senator Barkley said the amendment was drawn by Com- 
missioner Eastman after conference with the Commission and 
the Association of Railway Executives. He said it would apply 
in the event any railroad company applied for permission to re- 
duce rates on building materials, notwithstanding anything else 
in the interstate commerce act, such reductions to be made “in 
the hope that construction costs may be somewhat reduced.” He 
said the provision would not be effective unless a railroad re- 
quested permission to reduce rates and the Commission granted 
it. 

In the deficiency appropriation bill Congress enacted the 
following with respect to rate’ reductions on account of the 
drought emergency: 


If, during the present drought emergency, a carrier subject to 
the interstate commerce act shall, at the request of any agent of the 
United States, authorized so to do, establish special rates for the 
benefit of drought sufferers, such a carrier shall not be deemed to 
have violated the interstate commerce act with reference to undue 
preference or unjust discrimination by reason of the fact that it 
applies such special rates only to those designated as drought suf- 
ferers by the authorized agents of the United States or of any state. 


Had the sentence pertaining to drought emergency rates, 
made at the request of any agent of the United States, been a 
part of the interstate commerce act in 1930, the Commission 
could not have made the decision it made in Henry C. Stuart vs. 
Norfolk & Western (see Traffic World, February 11, 1933, p. 
269). In that case the Commission found unreasonable, unlaw- 
ful, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial tariff regula- 
tions published by the carrier under which it denied to Stuart, 
a former governor of Virginia, the benefit of emergency drought 
relief rates on livestock and feed on the ground that he was 
not a “needy farmer.” The designation “needy farmer” was 
created by regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. That 
officer tried to limit the relief by way of reduced rates to farm- 
ers who were adjudged by him to be needy. Stuart had the repu- 
tation of being a rich man. 

Reduced rates were then being given to holders of certifi- 
cates issued by the Secretary of Agriculture. Certificates enti- 
tiling Stuart to such rates which had been issued by local relief 
agents were revoked and Stuart was called upon to pay full 
rates. He brought complaint and recovered reparation from the 
railroad for what the Commission called violations of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

The amendment pertaining to reduced rates on materials to 
‘encourage improvement in housing standards, Commissioner 
Eastman said, was drawn with the idea of permitting railroads 
which desired to reduce rates on account of housing propositions 
to do so without being subjected to the penalties of other parts 
of the interstate commerce act in the way in which the Norfolk 
& Western was required to pay reparation in the Stuart “needy 
farmer” case, The amendment was made in view of the fact that 
there would probably be an effort to obtain reduced rates in 
connection with housing projects. 


GEORGIA RESOLUTIONS DEAD 


The Georgia resolutions calling for investigations of the 
rate structure and the railroad freight associations were not 
acted on and died with the final adjournment of the Seventy- 
Third Congress, the night of June 18, provided the Congress 
is not called into special session this year by the President. 
In that event pending bills would still be alive. 


AIR COMMERCE ACT AMENDMENT 


The House passed S. 3526, a bill amending the air commerce 
act of 1926 with respect to development of air navigation aids and 
investigation of air accidents (see Traffic World, June 16, p. 
1152). 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 
The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for April, 
1934, shows 7,078 cars held overtime—a percentage of 04.78—as 
against 5,091 cars—a percentage of 05.22—for April, 1933. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Superior Court of Pennsylvania.) One engaged in truck- 
ing business continuously since before January 1, 1914, held 
entitled to certificate evidencing right as common carrier to 
perform service he was exercising prior to such date, since 
change in motive power from horse to gas engine would not 
deprive applicant of rights he was then exercising (66 P. S., 
sec. 311). (Mullin vs. Public Service Commission, 172 Atl. Rep. 
486). 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests Pe “ mn panenters and Digests of Na — Reporte . 
ublishe est shing Co. opyrigh 
. 7 "1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Master’s admis- 
sions bind vessel and owner. (The Joseph J. Hock, 70 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 259). 

Where entire cargo carrying capacity was chartered, barge 
was private carrier, and rules governing bailees’ responsibility 
applied.—Ibid. 

Proof of delivery of merchandise to bailee in good order 
and delivery in bad order raises presumption of negligence, 
which bailee must then negative.—Ibid. 

Private carrier not explaining sea water in barge held liable 
for cargo damage.—Ibid. 

Charter party requiring charterer to furnish dunnage did 
not exonerate carrier where customary dunnage would not have 
prevented sea water damage to cargo.—Ibid. 

Clause in charter party, “cargo to be shipped on vessel’s 
skin at shipper’s risk,’ did not exonerate private carrier from 
liability for unexplained sea water damage.—lIbid. 

Master’s negligence in directing discharge of cargo from 
after end of barge, thereby sinking bow and allegedly allowing 
sea water to reach cargo, held in relation to “custody, care, and 
proper delivery of cargo,” not “management of vessel” within 
Harter Act making barge liable (Harter Act, secs. 1-3 (46 USCA, 
secs. 190-192) ).—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Negligence in 
needlessly failing to ventilate onions during part of voyage held 
not error in management and navigation, but failure in perform- 
ance of duty owed to cargo from which ship was not relieved 
from liability under Harter Act (46 USCA, secs. 190-195). (The 
Vallescura, 70 Fed. Rep. (2d) 261.) 

Decision of trier of facts who has seen witnesses will be 
upheld unless mistake is clearly shown.—Ibid. 

Proof showing that all damage to onions was due to decay 
made prima facie defense within bills of lading exception re- 
lieving ship from liability for damage caused by decay.—lIbid. 

Burden to bring damage to cargo within prima facie scope 
of exceptions in bills of lading held on ship.—Ibid. 

Where, under exceptions in bills of lading, ship was not 
liable for decay of onions caused by absence of ventilation dur- 
ing rough weather, but only for decay caused by negligence in 
needlessly failing to ventilate during good weather, libelants 
had burden of proving how much of decay was caused by ship’s 
negligence, and could not recover damages, in absence of such 
proof.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) To limit liability, 
owner must show that lake vessel was seaworthy at beginning 
of voyage, lack of causal relation between alleged unseaworthi- 
ness and loss of cargo being insufficient, whether under Canadian 
law, made part of contracts of affreightment, or under the 
Harter Act (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)). (Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons vs. Buckeye S. S. Co., 70 Fed. Rep. (2d) 146.) 

“Seaworthiness” within rule that, to limit liability, owner 
must show that vessel was “seaworthy” at beginning of voyage, 
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does not comprehend best form of construction or perfection in 
condition, but only that vessel be so staunch and strong as to 
resist ordinary actions of the sea during voyage without dam- 
age or loss of cargo (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)). 
—Ibid. 

Evidence in proceeding to limit liability for loss of cargo 
on breaking up of lake vessel showed that vessel was seaworthy 
at beginning of voyage and that alleged unseaworthiness because 
of failure of bulkhead separating machinery from cargo to ex- 
tend to weather deck, or lack of sump for tank, or defective 
boiler pan did not exist (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)). 
—Ibid. 

“Deviation” is the departure, without necessity or reason- 
able cause, by a vessel] from regular and uusal course of a voy- 
age.—Ibid. 

Stopping for a few minutes by a lake vessel at island passed 
on route to take on additional coal in accordance with custom 
held not a “deviation” which would prohibit limitation of lia- 
bility for subsequent loss of cargo, though coal was not needed 
to reach port or to meet any expected emergency (Harter Act, 
sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

Custom of down-bound vessels on Great Lakes to stop in 
course to take on fuel at Lime Island or at some other fuel 
dock passed on route held well enough known to be deemed 
an incident of voyage and therefore to have been contemplated 
in the contracts of affreightment.—Ibid. 

Stowage of cargo in trunk hatch which was battened down 
like all other hatches, though opening in it was eight feet 
higher than in the others, held not a “deviation” in stowage so 
as to prevent limitation of liability for loss of cargo contained 
in such hatch (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

In proceeding by owner to limit liability for loss of cargo, 
appraisers’ fees should be borne by petitioner (Harter Act, sec. 
3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

Expenses incurred by owner in defending suits brought in 
other courts by cargo owners held properly taxable against 
claimants in owner’s proceeding to limit liability (Harter Act, 
sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 


RAQUETTE LAKE ABANDONMENT 


Application has been made for a mandatory injunction re- 
quiring the New York Central and the Raquette Lake Railway 
Co. to continue operation of the line of the last mentioned, 18.13 
miles long, extending from Carter to Raquette Lake, N. Y., not- 
withstanding the permission of the Commiss‘on to abandon the 
railroad. The application was made in the federal court for the 
northern district of New York in equity B-12372, Town of Inlet, 
N. Y., et al., and Milo R. Maltbie et al., Public Service Commis- 
sioners of New York, vs. New York Central Railroad Co., 
Raquette Lake Railway Co. and United States. 


The bill for the injunction alleges that the permission to 
abandon was issued by the Commission without any record to 
justify the authorization and by the consideration of figures not 
in the record. The allegation about figures not of record was 
based upon the fact that in the course of arguments figures were 
presented bringing down to the end of 1933 the results of opera- 
tions in that year. The regular record contained figures for 
years prior to that. The Commission treated the additional fig- 
ures as having been added to the record, without objection by 
those who opposed abandonment, on the condition that the opposi- 
tion be permitted to make representations and reservations con- 
cerning them. 


An abandonment proceeding before the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York resulted in denial of the application to dis- 
continue operation. The fact that the New York body came to a 
conclusion opposed to that of the federal body is set forth 
in the application for injunctive relief. 


COAL CASE ORDER ENJOINED 


The Commission has been advised that a three-judge court 
in the northern district of Illinois, eastern division, in equity No. 
13726, has enjoined the enforcement of the order of the Commis- 
sion in I. and §S. No. 3843, coal from Indiana to Illinois, 197 
I. C. C. 245, and a subsequent order in the same case, dated 
April 18, 1934, forbidding the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific to reduce rates on coal from mines on its line in the Brazil- 
Clinton and Linton-Sullivan origin groups in Indiana to Rock- 
ford and Freeport, Ill. The Milwaukee, in attempting to reduce 
the rates, proposed restoring relationships it claimed were broken 
by orders of the Illinois commission reducing intrastate rates. 

As ground for grant of the injunction the court arrived at 
the conclusions of law that the order of the Commission was not 
supported by substantial evidence; that there was no substantial 
evidence in the record to justify a finding by the Commission 
that the rates proposed by the Milwaukee were unlawful in 
violation of the interstate commerce act, 
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e They’re pressure vessels of which we speak ... gigantic 





containers that often can travel over no other road between 
New York and Chicago but the Erie. For it has the greatest 
clearances, plus the special equipment and heavy duty track 
which allow more-than-carload shipments to roll faster over 
the Erie. 

e Whether your shipments are L. C. L. or more-than-car- 
load, Erie service insures on-time delivery in good order. For 
L. C. L. freight Erie provides door to door collection and 
delivery service, combining the flexibility of trucking with 


the speed and dependability of rail haul. 
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CAIPE FEAR DIVISIONS 


A three judge court in the eastern district of Virginia at 
Richmond, has dismissed the bill in equity No. 305, Cape Fear 
Railways, Inc., vs. United States, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., in which the 
Cape Fear asked for an order of the court enjoining the order 
of the Commission made on November 14, 1933, in No. 25309, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. vs. Cape Fear Railways, Inc. 
The Cape Fear .asked for an injunction on the ground that the 
divisions out of joint rates allowed it by the Commission, $5.85 
a car, for its service between Fort Bragg and Fort Bragg Junc- 
tion, N. C., on carload freight and the Cape Fear’s local rates 
on less-than-carload traffic, maximum $5.85 a car, were confisca- 
tory. The track over which the Cape Fear operates is owned 
by the government and was built as a connection between the 
trunk line and the tracks on the military reservation. 

District Judge Way, in an opinion accompanying the dis- 
missal, said the Commission did not make any findings of fact 
at variance with its general cenclusions and that in such a case 
it was clear that the court was without authority to interfere 
with or annul the Commission’s conclusion as to the divisions 
to be paid. 


CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 


A petition for rehearing has been filed in the Supreme Court 
of the United States in No. 787, Illinois Commerce Commission 
et al. vs. United States et al. (See Traffic World, June 2, p. 
1047), wherein the court upheld the Commission’s order direct- 
ing removal of unjust discrimination against interstate com- 
merce resulting from disparity of state and interstate switching 
rates in the Chicago switching district lying partly in Illinois 
and partly in Indiana. The attorney generals of Illinois and 
Indiana, counsel for the Illinois and Indiana commissions, the 
Chicago Board of Trade and the Acme Steel Company seek 
reconsideration by the court of its decision. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The American Railway Association announced June 22 that 
revenue freight loading the week ended June 16 totaled 617,649 
cars, an increase of 2,084 cars above the preceding week, 24,890 
cars above the corresponding 1933 week, and 99,251 cars above 
the corresponding 1932 week. Miscellaneous loading totaled 247,- 
402 cars, merchandise, 161,393; grain and products, 33,788; for- 
est products, 25,086; ore, 33,924; coal, 96,428; coke, 6,827, live 
stock, 12,801. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended June 9 totaled 
615.565 cars, according to the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. (See Traffic World, June 16.) This 
was an increase of 37,024 cars above the preceding week when 
loadings were reduced due to the observance of Memorial Day 
holiday. It was also an increase of 46,408 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1933, and 113,880 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1932. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended June 9 totaled 
242,179 cars, an increase of 12,697 cars above the preceding 
week, 22,266 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, and 
46,523 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
162,932 cars, an increase of 19,276 cars above the preceding 
week this year. It was, however, a decrease of 5,453 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1933, and 13,553 cars below the same 
week in 1932. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 30,809 
cars, an increase of 3,663 cars above the preceding week, but 
a decrease of 5,198 cars below the corresponding week in 1933. 
It was, however, an increase of 6,182 cars above the same week 
in 1932. In the western districts alone, grain and grain products 
loading for the week ended June 9 totaled 19,778 cars, a de- 
crease of 6,089 cars below the same week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 24,522 cars, an increase of 
126 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 103 cars 
below the same week in 1933. It was, however, an increase 
of 7,448 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 32,000 cars, an increase of 1,681 
cars above the preceding week, 21,335 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1933, and 28,859 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1932. 

Coal loading amounted to 101,071 cars, an increase of 356 
cars above the preceding week, 11,815 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1933 and 34,235 cars above the same week 
in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 6,924 cars, a decrease of 144 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 2,442 cars above 
the same week in 1933, and 4,277 cars above the same week in 
1932. 

Live stock loading amounted to 15,128 cars, a decrease of 
631 cars below the preceding week, 696 cars below the same 
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week in 1933, and 91 cars below the same week in 1932. 
western districts alone, loading of live stock for the week ended 
June 9 totaled 11,617 cars, a decrease of 283 cars below the 
same week in 1933. 

All districts except the Southern and Southwestern reported 
increases for the week of June 9 compared with the correspond- 


In the 


ing week in 1933. All districts, however, reported increases 
compared with the corresponding week in 1932. 

Revenue freight loaded by districts for the week ended 
June 9 as compared with the corresponding period of 1933 was 
reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,116 and 4,473; 
stock, 1,465 and 1,522; coal, 23,513 and 21,690; coke, 1,781 and 1,351; 
forest products, 1,786 and 1,351: ore, 2,544 ‘and 1,487; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 43,693 and 45,776; miscellaneous, 58,943 and 53, 866; total, 1934, 
138, 841; 1933, 131,297; 1932, 114,574. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,911 and 2,478; live 
stock, 1,154 and 1,170; coal, 29,305 and 21,583; coke, 3,002 and i, 838; 
forest products, i, 500 ‘and 1, 188; ore, 7,243 and 2,323; merchandise, , 


live 


C. L., 30,232 and 34,249; miscellaneous, 52,240 and 43, 868; total, 1934 
127,287; 1933, 108,697: 1932, 96,4 ; 
Pocahontas district: Grain ws grain products, 319 and 255; live 


stock, 90 and 140; coal, 28,757 and 27,154; coke, 562 ~ P a's forest 
products, 696 and 649; ore, 70 and 50; merchandise, 238 
and 5,142; miscellaneous, 5,458 and 5,713; total, 1934, 41, 190; {538° “g9" 352; 
1932, 29, 983. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,685 and 2,934; live 
stock, 802 and 1,092; coal, 10,903 and 10,714; coke, 294 and 287; forest 
products, 6,605 and 7,734; ore, 362 and 327; merchandise, ia 
27,997 and 28, 590; miscellaneous, 33,166 and 34, 011; total, 1934, 82, sit? 
1933, 85,689; 1932, 75,901. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,292 and. 11,783; 
live stock, 3,815 and 3,689; coal, 3,176 and 2,477; coke, 1,032 and "167: 
forest products, 6,912 and 6,841; ore, 20,499 and 5,575; ‘merchandise, 
L. C. L., 19,862 and 19,224; miscellaneous, 27,879 and 22,607; total, 
1934, 90, 467; 1933, 72,963; 1932, 61,2 

Central’ western district: oa and grain products, 8,418 and 
10,165; live stock, 6,273 and 6,288; coal, 3,952 and 4,144; coke, 154 and 
123; forest products, 4,331 and 3, 942; “ay 1,077 and 689; merchandise, 
5. L., 23,334 and 23, 039; miscellaneous, 40, 030 and 33, 054; total, 1934, 
87,569; 1933, 81,443; 1932, 78, 978. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,068 and 3,919; 
live stock, 1,529 and 1,923; coal, 1,465 and 1,494; coke, 99 and 87; forest 
products, 2,992 and 2,920; ore, 305 and 214: ‘merchandise, Rs. ©; 
12,576 and 12, 365; miscellaneous, 24,463 and 26, 794; total, 1934, 47, 397: 
1933, 49,716; 1932, 44,588. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 30,809 and 36,007; live 
stock, 15, 128 and 15,824; coal, 101,071 and 89,256; coke, 6,924 and 4, 482; 
forest products, 24, 522 and 24, 625; ore, 32, 000 and 10, 665; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 162,932 and 168,385; "miscellaneous, 242,179 ‘and 219,913; total, 
1934, 615,565; 1933, 569,157; 1932, 501,685. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1934 1933 1932 

Four weeks in January ............ 2,177,562 1,924,208 2,266,771 
Four weeks in February ........... 2,308,869 1,970,566 2,243,221 
Five weeks in March ............... 3,059,217 2,354,521 2,825,798 
Pour weeks in April ......0600cscee0s 2,334,831 2,025,564 2,229,173 
WOUPr WGOGNS IR TABS .ccccccccssccees 2,441,653 2,143,194 2,088,088 
WOGE GMGOE JUNO 2 occ cccicvccece 8,541 512,974 447,412 
Week ended June 9 ................ 615,565 569,157 501,685 

ENE: 6a kG dw eik aa kdenatentond 13,516,238 11,500,184 12,602,148 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


In connection with negotiations that have been in progress be- 
tween the National Industrial Traffic League and the demurrage 
section of the American Railway Association with respect to 
demurrage charges, the League has been advised that reduc- 
tions in the existing charges may not be expected at this time. 
The League originally requested that Saturday or some other day 
in the week be made a holiday, so far as the assessment of 
demurrage charges was concerned, in view of NRA provisions 
that, in many instances, have resulted in the closing of indus- 
tries and plants on Saturday, contending that shippers should 
not be penalized by demurrage charges for compliance with NRA 
code and employment requirements. 

That request was denied, following a conference between 
the demurrage committee of the League and the demurrage com- 
mittee of the A. R. A., at Chicago, March 14, and the League then 
urged that the demurrage rates, both the straight charge and 
under the average agreement plan, be reduced, on the ground 
that the present rates were established under war-time condi- 
tions and in a period when there was a severe car shortage, 

Chairman Randall of the demurrage section of the A. R. A. 
agreed to submit the League’s proposal to his general committee 
as to whether the whole question should be sent back to the 
A. R. A. membership for action. 

In a letter from G. W. Covert, secretary of the transporta- 
tion division, A. R. A., the League has now been advised that 
cars accruing demurrage are less than one per cent of the total 
cars unloaded, and that NRA operation “has not appreciably 
increased penalty charges.” Further, it was stated, because of a 
substantial increase in traffic, “with a strong likelihood of fairly 
heavy demand for equipment during the next few months,” it had 
been decided not to refer the question of reduced penalty rates 
to the A. R. A. membership at this time. 

According to a League circular the subject will remain in 
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the hands of its committee, though it is not possible to advise 
at this time of further steps to be taken to obtain reduced rates. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s statistics on operating revenues and 
operating expenses of Class I railroads for April and the four 
months ended with April, compiled by its Bureau of Statistics 


from carrier reports, follow: 
April 


Average number of miles operated 
Revenues: 


1934 
239,182.14 


1933 
241,190.96 


EE wet ntindkbokaannetesetamaawed $ 214,265,895 $180,195,260 
DE Scknauadeneewadauaeiandaw ne 27,044,885* 22,919,248; 
BN ss CCR oWSCCKG REA ESKAAR RRO KOE 7,402,352 7,404,593 
SINE. hess. cemarnarmawn eda eacwaawae aaa 5,082,402 4,448,318 
All other transportation ............. 6,126,601 5,427,687 
RL 55 sa6uakeGbe00<-6666 cae dbOes 4,963,110 4,029,261 
eS ee > nee arr 712,991 610,670 
SOU GRO RAEE, okie vce cevccceecsse 207,357 175,994 


Railway operating revenues 
Expenses: 


ieee $ 265,390,879 


$224,859,043 


Maintenance of way and structures ..$ 30,133,285 $ 24,446,085 
Maintenance of equipmentt .......... 55,121,154 45,247,799 
EE dae eae Seda we sawednaneaarniene eis 7,289,357 7,012,453 
eo nee 93,581,654 83,301,406 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 2,080,272 1,695,095 
_ PS ae ere re 12,184,359 11,739,972 
Transportation for investment—Cr. .. 203,338 143,429 


Railway operating expenses 


sea $ 200,186,743 


$173,299,381 


Net revenue from railway operations ....$ 65,204,136 $ 51,559,662 
PRY GEE QOCTURD 6.5606 sccscsesccccvees 21,556,930 21,823,508 
Uncollectible railway revenues ........... 98,856 100,509 
Railway operating income ....... $ 43,548,350 $ 29,635,645 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ........... $ 8,212,173 $ 7,225,634 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .......... 3,071,567 3,058,548 
Net railway operating income ....$ 32,264,610 $ 19,351,463 
Ratio of expenses to revenue (per cent) . 75.43 77.07 
t Includes: 
SEE ooc0eteed sc s0eecewncesaeawse $ 15,407,546 $ 14,877,291 
I o.n.65 i604 456654 5004 ESS CCS OS 458,812 975,996 


*Includes $775,491 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $1,120,297 sleeping and parlor car surcharge, 


§Figures for Elgin, Joliet & Eastern not received in time for in- 


clusion in this item. 

Four Months 
Average number of miles operated ....... 
Revenues: 


1934 
239,365.34 


1933 
241,293.17 


he k do Sama op Gas dda heaawa aw snd-~e $ 865,691,574 $703,989,398 
I Siknindcswsendsseeeeweneenuwe 107,061,003* 95,110,7597 
BEE Seuss ss ceecanaeeaeeeiw keen euee-aae 30,104,433 30,001,018. 
RS ne eames 16,894,736 12,408,969 
All other transportation .............. 23,922,977 21,806,256 
EEL. GGb4.0d 44.5005 0845500406 e 44% 19,232,707 16,518,178 
PO ee Se Peer r ere rT Tee 2,862,401 2,582,354 
SOME TRE nin ccciccccaseesevss 759,614 746,430 


Railway operating revenues 
Expenses: 


$1,065,010,217 


$881,670,502 


Maintenance of way and structures .$ 108,922,797 $ 91,371,584 
Maintenance of equipmentt{ .......... 215,895,637 183,695,297 
WE. Sbcb desea twogedestwsesnd een ne 28,967,135 28,298,888 
ee en ee ere 383,554,339 344,182,958 
Miscellaneous operations ............ 8,570,330 7,301,194 
Re re re 48,632,412 48,217,734 
Transportation for investment—Cr. .. 664,113 1,030,051 


Railway operating expenses 
Net revenue from railway operations ... 


$ 793,878,537 


-$ 271,131,680 


Fi 7a oa aus 


179,632,898 


Railway tax accruals ......cccccccccccece 84,509,064 87,015,460 
Uncollectible railway revenues ........... 368,664 327,629 
Railway operating income ....... $ 186,253,952 $ 92,289,809 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ........... $ 29,701,700 $ 26,812,912 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ......... 12,006,204 11,601,126 
Net railway operating income ...$ 144,546,048 53,875,771 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent). 74.54 79.63 
1 

¢ Includes: 
TTT TTS Te TTT Tre $ 61,895,184 $ 59,641,859 
SUI nie o'6- 0.010566 0:09:00 6400005050080 1,590,961 3,927,211 


*Includes $3,164,422 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $4,912,326 sleeping car surcharge. _ : : 
§Figures for Elgin, Joliet & Eastern not received in time for in- 


elusion in this item. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Acting Secretary of War Woodring, on recommendation of 
the chief of engineers, has approved the following allotments 
which are required for maintenance of projects authorized by 
Congress throughout the lower Mississippi valley division, for 
the fiscal year 1935. These allotments are from rivers and har- 
bors funds for the fiscal year 1935: 

Red River below Fulton, Arkansas, $30,000; Ouachita and 
Black Rivers, Arkansas and Louisiana, $100,000; Yazoo River, 
Mississippi, $10,500; mouth of Yazoo River, Mississippi, $5,000; 
Big Sunflower River, Mississippi, $4,000; Boeuf River, Louisiana, 
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$2,500; Tensas River and Bayou Macon, Louisiana, $2,500; 
Cypress Bayou and Waterway between Jefferson, Texas, and 
Shreveport, Louisiana, $1,700; examinations, surveys and con- 
tingencies (general), Vicksburg district, $11,000; Black River, 
Arkansas and Missouri, $18,170; St. Francis and L’Anguille 
Rivers and Blackfish Bayou, Arkansas, $8,770; Current River, 
Arkansas and Missouri, $2,900; White River, Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, $127,670; Arkansas River, Arkansas and Oklahoma, $8,660; 
examinations, surveys and contingencies (general), Memphis 
district, $12,430; total, $345,800. 

He has also approved the following allotment of funds: 
locks and dams, Ohio River, $125,000. 

The War Department has announced approval of allotments 
totaling $4,186,000 for maintenance of authorized river and har- 
bor projects in the Gulf of Mexico district and for the continuing 
contracts in the Caloosahatchee and Lake Okeechobee drainage 
areas, Fla. Some of the larger allotments follow: St. Johns 
River, Fla., Jacksonville to the sea, $270,000; Mobile Harbor, 
Ala., $254,000; Southwest Pass, Mississippi River, La., $332,000; 
Louisiana and Texas intracoastal waterway, New Orleans to 
Corpus Christ, $195,000; Sabine-Neches waterway, Tex., $100,000; 
Galveston Harbor, Tex., $100,000; Houston Ship Channel, Tex., 
$133,000; Port Aransas, Tex., $297,000. 

An allotment of $15,000 for dredging Galveston Harbor, 
Tex., in the current fiscal year has been announced by the War 
Department. 

Development of the upper sections of the Missouri River 
with PWA money was urged in a petition submitted to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by Senators Wheeler, of Montana, and Norbeck, 
of South Dakota. 

Allotments of $18,000 for operating and care of locks and 
dams Nos. 41, 43 and 53, Ohio River, Louisville district, and 
of $31,500 for dredging in the Hudson River to restore the 12- 
foot channel in the Hudson River at Troy, N. Y., were an- 
nounced by the War Department. 

Secretary of War Dern has approved allotments of $2,706,380 
for maintenance of authorized projects in the North Atlantic 
division, and of $3,679,100 for similar projects thorughout the 
upper Mississippi Valley division for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1935. Some of the larger allotments in the North Atlantic 
division follow: New York Harbor, $165,000; Bay Ridge and 
Red Hook Channels, N. Y., $200,000; Hudson River Channel, 
$165,000; Newark Bay, $126,000; Delaware River, $350,000; 
Wilmington Harbor, Del., $161,000; inland waterway from Dela- 
ware River to Chesapeake Bay, $173,880. Some of the larger 
allotments in the upper Mississippi Valley division follow: 
Mississippi River, between Ohio and Missouri Rivers, $865,600; 
between Missouri River and Minneapolis, $1,359,500; Missouri 
River, Kansas City to mouth, $697,500; Illinois River, $686,500. 


BARGE-RAIL RATES EXTENSION 


President Roosevelt has signed S. 2347, the Borah-White 
act under which the government barge line may extend its 
operations to the Columbia and Snake Rivers. (See Traffic 
World, June 16, p. 1144.) 


LAKES TO GULF WATERWAY 


The House committee on rivers and harbors has reported a 
resolution calling on the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors of the War Department to review reports heretofore sub- 
mitted on the Illinois Waterway and on the waterway from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi with a view to determining 
whether it is advisable for the United States to purchase the 
canal now owned by the Sanitary District of Chicago. This 
action of the committee was taken after considering a bill offered 
by Representative Sabath, of Illinois, providing for federal ac- 
quisition of the sanitary canal, 


GALVESTON HARBOR CHANNEL 


As a result of a review by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors of the report on the channel from Galveston Harbor 
to Texas City, contained in House Document No. 107, Seventy- 
first Congress, first session, which was requested in a resolution 
of the committee on rivers and harbors of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Chief of Engineers, Major General Edward M. 
Markham, has transmitted to the chairman of the committee on 
rivers and harbors, the recommendations of the board with which 
he concurs, that the existing project for the channel from Gal- 
veston Harbor to Texas City, Tex., be modified so as to author- 
ize a depth of 32 feet throughout the channel at an estimated 
cost of $80,000. 

The present project for this channel was adopted by the river 
and harbor acts of March 4, 1913, and July 3, 1930, and provides 
for a channel 30 feet deep and 300 feet wide for a distance of 7 
miles from deep water in Galveston Bay to the harbor at Texas 
City. A harbor area 800 feet wide and 3,253 feet long with a 
depth of 30 feet is provided along the waterfront of the city. In 
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making their recommendations the board was of the opinion that 
the savings on existing commerce through the provision of a 
channel with increased depths to 32 feet are sufficient to justify 
the cost of the increased depth, and with the new refineries now 
being built at Texas City, additional commerce will develop and 
additional savings will result, according to the War Department, 


WATER CODE ASSESSMENT 


Deputy Administrator J. B. Weaver of the National Recovery 
Administration has announced that views concerning the pro- 
posal to modify the code of fair competition for the inland water 
earrier trade in the eastern division of the United States 
operating via the New York canal system must be submitted to 
him prior to July 2. The modification proposed by the Code 
Authority would permit it to incur reasonable obligations for 
the expenses of administration and establish an assessment on 
members of the trade of 1% cents a ton of 2,240 pounds of 
freight carried. 


THE GEORGIA RESOLUTIONS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Resolutions introduced in Congress for a committee to in- 
vestigate freight rate discrimination against southern shippers 
are referred to in an article on page 1085 and an editorial in 
your June 9 issue. 

As you emphasize the comment on the pending textile case, 
I. and S. Docket 3636, and the impropriety of congressional 
notice of matters now before the Commission, the effect may 
be to create an erroneous impression and, perhaps, prejudice 
the interest of southern shippers in that proceeding. So far 
as we are informed—and we represent the principal southern 
textile interests—no party to the textile case initiated the action 
taken. Local newspaper .reports indicated that various com- 
modity adjustments were cited as illustrative in the initial 
handling by the Georgia commission. It seems that textiles 
were mentioned in a separate paragraph, since it would not 
have been proper to include them in the list of commodities on 
which a higher rate level had been prescribed from the South, 
but they were representative of commodities on which the 
northern railroads are now endeavoring to change the existing 
relationship and to inflict a penalty charge on traffic from the 
South as compared with traffic within their own territory. 

In our opinion, your interpretation of the resolution is not 
wholly correct. It appears to be directed primarily to the 
general rate level on all traffic from the South and in the 
North, respectively, and to protest the policy of the northern 
carriers erecting a rate wall or barrier against the movement 
of southern products into the North at a rate level equal to 
that charged competitive shippers within that territory. On 
some commodities, including textiles, the southern carriers have 
charged heretofore and have in proceedings before the Com- 
mission proposed to continue to charge on traffic from the South 
a rate level the same, distances considered, as paid by com- 
petitive northern shippers in distributing products to the large 
consuming markets in Official territory. This results in southern 
shippers being penalized only by their disadvantage in distance. 

Because the textile case affords an apt illustration of a 
proposed radical change in the rate structure as a result of 
insistence by the northern railroads that the movement within 
their territory be subjected to relatively higher rates when the 
traffic originated in the South, notwithstanding the southern 
lines do not maintain or propose any higher level for the portion 
of haul in Southern Territory, that adjustment appears to have 
been cited in the resolutions sponsored by the Georgia com- 
mission merely by way of illustration of the attitude of the 
northern carriers in adjustments of this nature. As it seems 
reasonable to assume that reference to these rates should be 
considered only as illustrative of a policy of the northern car- 
riers, we trust that your article commenting on the propriety 
of interference by Congress in any proceeding being judiciously 
considered by the Commission will not be prejudicial to the 
interest of southern shippers actively participating in the tex- 
tile proceedings. 

Your reference to the textile case also appears to assume 
that the proceeding involves primarily the relationship of rates 
to the Chicago district to which you refer as the area of greatest 
competition. The record shows the consumption in the eastern 
part of Official Territory to be very much greater than in the 
western part of that territory. To the territory of largest con- 
sumption the southern shippers have a material disadvantage in 
distance. This has, heretofore, been mitigated to some extent 


by rates as low, or lower, per mile than within that territory, 
but the proposal of the northern carriers is to disrupt the rate 
structure and to penalize the southern shippers by relatively 
higher rates per mile for the portion of movement within north- 
ern territory in addition to the penalty of much greater distance 
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from the South, and the higher rates which would result from 
equal rate levels. 

In response to the last paragraph of your editorial, we do 
not think it should be assumed that there is any lack of confi- 
dence in the ability of southern traffic representatives or in the 
obtaining of equitable decisions by the Commission, but there 
may be limitations upon the Commission’s jurisdiction over the 
traffic policies and managerial discretion of component parts of 
the public transportation system as to which there would seem 
to be no impropriety in an inquiry by Congress to determine 
whether such policies are in the interest of the national public 
welfare, and to enact such further or remedial legislation as 
may be appropriate under the circumstances. 

Car] R. Cunningham, Manager, Traffic Department, 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn., etc. 
Atlanta, Ga., June 138, 1934. 


SELLING RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have read with some interest Mr. Charles E. Parks’ 
article in the June 2 Traffic World, having to do with selling 
railroad transportation. We are wondering if Mr. Parks would 
be interested in our views. Our experience and observation 
of a number of years as solicitor for passenger and freight 
traffic, also twenty years representing a large shipper, meeting 
a large number of carriers’ representatives, leads me to the 
understanding and the belief that the matter of salesmanship 
or solicitation can be covered by the following cardinal prin- 
ciples: 

(a) Courtesy 

(b) Knowing what it is you have to sell. 

(c) Taking care of what you have before going after any more. 


(d) Do what you agree to do. 
(e) Prompt answers to requests for information. 


Summing up, it is our belief that confidence is the greatest 
business getter of all. 
Some time ago the Traffic World published the following: 


A prominent railroad executive, on being told of the establish- 
ment of an institution for training industrial traffic men, said: ‘‘You 
don’t mean to tell me that you are training more of those fellows to 
make life miserable for us?’’ 


After reading this we at once expressed our views as 
follows: 


Railroad executives who hold this view are not only living in the 
past but fail to realize that the establishment of competent and ade- 
quate traffic departments in industrial concerns serves to make the 
work of the railroads less costly and easier of administration; they 
also fail to realize the difficulties in dealing with ignorance. 

It may be said with truth that it would contribute to railroads’ 
best interest if they would have their men trained either in their own 
schools or a traffic school. When we use the word, ‘“‘trained,’’ we 
mean knowing their railroad and its service; in other words, having 
a definite understanding of their railroad’s facilities, services and 
rates; training their solicitors (or salesmen) so that they will know 
what it is they have to sell the shipper. If some of the railroad ex- 
ecutives understood how little some of their representatives know of 
their railroad’s facilities, services and rates, they would, no doubt, 
understand and appreciate the necessity for training their men, which 
would result in a better understanding between the carriers and the 
shippers and materially if not entirely eliminate misunderstandings 
and imaginary grievances due to lack of knowledge of transportation 
and traffic matters. 


C. L. Hilleary, Traffic Manager, 
New York, June 18, 1934. F. W. Woolworth Co, 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL RATES 


The Commission in No. 26560, intrastate bituminous coal 
rates from Wildwood, Pa., has instituted an investigation, upon 
petition of the Baltimore & Ohio and other carriers operat- 
ing in Pennsylvania, to determine whether the rates on bitu- 
minous coal required by the Pennsylvania commission to be 
maintained from Wildwood, Pa., to various points in Pennsyl- 
vania, cause or will cause any undue or unreasonable advan- 
tages, preference, or prejudice as between persons or localities 
in intrastate commerce on the one hand and interstate or for- 
eign commerce on the other hand, or any undue, unreasonable 
or unjust discrimination against interstate or foreign commerce, 
and if so what rates would be prescribed to displace the state- 
made rates. Rates against which the Baltimore & Ohio and 
other carriers in Pennsylvania have complained as being in 
violation of the interstate commerce act were prescribed on 
February 27, last. 


AIR MAIL LEGISLATION 


Congress passed House Joint Resolution 366 amending the 
recently enacted air mail act to permit two or more contracts 
over one air mail route to be counted as a single contract in 
applying the limitation in the act against one person holding an 
excessive number of contracts. The resolution also extends 
until March 1, 1935, the prohibition against multiple contracts. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





FOREIGN TRADE SHIPPING INQUIRY 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


HE Shipping Board Bureau took up the New York phase of 

its investigation into competitive shipping practices of the 
overseas trade of the United States, when hearings were opened 
June 18 at the Hotel Commodore under the direction of Examiner 
Lloyd Tibbett. 

The inquiry is being carried on in an effort to determine 
whether alleged rate cutting and other unfair methods of com- 
petition employed by foreign flag non-conference steamship 
lines and tramp ships in this trade are inimical to American flag 
vessels as well as to American exporters and importers. 

Representatives of freight conferences on the Atlantic Coast 
and the Gulf, of individual steamship lines, shippers, Atlantic 
port organizations, and other groups and their counsel entered 
appearances at the opening of the hearings. Testimony at the 
first day’s sessions concerned the Far East trade and was limited 
mainly to testimony concerning the history of the Far East Con- 
ference since its organization and factors which led to dissen- 
tion and threatened distintegration of the conference. 

M. J. Buckley, freight traffic manager of the Dollar Steam- 
ship Line at San Francisco, was the first witness. He testified 
regarding the complaint his company filed with the Shipping 
Board Bureau February 12, 1934, concerning the activities of the 
Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, operators of the Maersk Line in 
the Far East trade. He said the Dollar Line’s tonnage to the 
Far East from the Atlantic Coast had declined from an average 
of 3,500 measured tons a vessel in 1928 to less than 1,000 tons a 
vessel in 1933. Though a part of this decrease was ascribed to 
economic conditions, he said, it was felt that much of it was 
due to operations of nonconference lines whose rates were lower 
than conference rates. 

He said the Far East Conference had formerly had a joint 
rate agreement with the Pacific Westbound Conference providing 
that rates should not be changed without the concurrence of the 
latter group, but that it was found impossible to make rate ad- 
justments quickly enough under this plan to meet the competition 
of the Isbrandtsen-Moller Company and the joint agreement was 
cancelled. 


Mr. Buckley referred to the resignation of all but two of the 
lines from the conference in 1931 and the subsequent withdrawal 
of these resignations with the exception of the Ellerman and 
Bucknall Line, which is at present a non-conference line. The 
contract system was then applied in the conference. 

When the conference was first organized in 1922, he said, 
all the lines in the trade were members. With rates stabilized, 
competition between the lines was in other directions, such as 
carrying out scheduled sailings on advertised dates and improve- 
ment in speed of ships in the trade. In the summer of 1928 
Isbrandtsen-Moller entered the trade, with the result that the 
conference found it necessary to reduce rates. He cited specific 
reductions in rates on commodities carried in large volume, such 
as automobiles, on which the rate was eventually reduced from 
$16 per ton to $4 per ton as a result of the new competition, 
he said. 

Mr. Buckley said shippers had received full cooperation from 
the conference in meeting competition from shippers of similar 
commodities from foreign countries to the Far East. 

American freight conferences, and specifically the Far East 
Conference, he added, were open to all lines entering the trade, 
whereas American lines were not eligible to foreign freight con- 
ferences which apply the deferred rebate system, illegal for 
American lines under the shipping act of 1920. He described the 
deferred rebate system, under which shippers who remain faith- 
ful to a conference in using its member lines to the exclusion 
of non-conference tonnage, get a refund of a certain percentage 
of the freights they have paid after a period of six or twelve 
months. 

Under questioning by counsel for Norton, Lilly and Com- 
pany, agents in New York for the Ellerman and Bucknall Line, 
Mr. Buckley admitted that the average Far East tonnage of 3,500 
tons a ship in 1928 was for a schedule of 26 sailings a year, while 
the number in 1933, when the tonnage averaged less than 1,000 
tons a ship, was for 52 sailings a year. He said the reason for 
daubling the number of sailings was in connection with the 
Dollar Line’s obligation to the government under its mail con- 
tracts. 

He also admitted that the Dollar Line had refused to enter 





any rationalization or pooling agreement among the conference 
lines because it was felt that such a plan could not be worked 
out except under conditions where there was parity in a trade 
between the various services engaged in it. Differentials were 
applied between passenger and freight vessels, he said, though, 
in many instances, freighters were in service today whose speed 
was superior to passenger liners in the same trade; therefore it 
was felt that a pool would not work out satisfactorily. 


Isbrandtsen-Moller Trouble-Maker 


V. J. Freeze, traffic manager of the Roosevelt Steamship 
Company, operators of the American Pioneer Line, offered 
similar testimony tending to show that entrance of the Isbrandt- 
sen-Moller Company into the Far East trade had resulted in 
chaotic conditions. He said he felt that the Ellerman and Buck- 
nall Line had withdrawn from the conference in 1932 without 
giving the projected rationalization and pooling plan a chance to 
mature. 

Under questioning, Mr. Freeze said that, in September, 1931, 
when the conference was in danger of breaking up, a resolution 
had been adopted providing for the formation of a cargo pool 
within a period of 60 days and admitted that, though the with- 
drawal of three lines was thus prevented, no rationalization plan 
had been adopted. The three lines were still members of the 
conference, however, he added. 

Paul Albert, secretary of the Far East Conference, was ques- 
tioned by Elkin Turk, counsel for the conference, in regard to 
the attitude of the conference toward applications from ship- 
pers for reductions in rates. A careful investigation was made 
of such applications, Mr. Albert said, in order to arrive at the 
facts. The rate committee studies competition in the trade from 
foreign countries and information regarding foreign conference 
rates was secured. The rate committee had often met with 
groups representative of shippers and in some cases special 
committees had been appointed to deal with rate changes on 
certain commodities, There were at present about 1,500 classi- 
fications in the conference tariff which were separate from the 
general cargo rate and the majority of these classifications had 
been the result of shippers’ applications, he said. He submitted 
an exhibit giving a comparison of United Kingdom Far East 
conference rates with those of the Far East Conference. 

He identified the “fall clause” in the conference contract 
form under which a shipper may have the advantage of a lower 
rate than that shown in the contract. As a result of this, rates 
had been reduced to a very low level, he said. 

Mr. Turk read into the record a number of letters from 
shippers asking reductions in rates by the conference because 
they had been offered cut rates by non-conference operators. 

Mr. Albert admitted that by May, 1932, no pooling or rational- 
ization plan had been adopted by the conference and that the 
Dollar Line had refused to enter into any such agreement. It was 
also brought out that, though conference contracts were for a 
year’s duration, under the one now in effect a clause in it provided 
that the conference might advance a rate on 60 days’ notice to the 
shipper. It had been cited by a previous witness that the prime 
advantage of the contract system to the shipper was that it 
enabled him to know for a long period in advance what the rate 
would be on a particular commodity. 


Second Day 


William Boyd, president of Boyd, Weir and Sewell, New 
York agents for the Bank Line, took the stand at the opening of 
the second day’s session. He described the Far East trade 
situation from the time when he entered it in 1902 and said 
that in 1905 an ideal condition prevailed, which he termed the 
“Golden Age of Shipping.” During this period a conference was 
in operation, sailings were regulated with provision for increased 
sailings when the needs of the trade required it and a system 
of rebates or bonuses was in force. “The chiseler could obtain 
nothing by chiseling, so there was no chiseling,” he said. 

During the war the British lines were out of the trade but 
at its close several uf them came back. He said the service 
before the war consisted of “glorified tramp ships” under the 
name of steamship lines, with a speed of 9% to 10 knots, operat- 
ing via the Suez Canal to the Far East. 

Until the Isbrandtsen-Moller Company entered the trade in 
1928, he added, there was no rate competition and competition 
took the form of improvements in service and steamers. 

He described the conditions that led to his line’s withdrawal 
from the conference in 1931 and said it had agreed to come back 
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to membership if the conference worked out a rationalization or 
pooling plan. He said his line had advocated a differential rate 
system before its present 1714-knot ships were built and that it 
would like to see rationalization of some kind effected. 

E. P. Reese, of Furness, Withy and Company, agents for the 
Prince Line, described the service that his line maintains to the 
Far East under a joint arrangement with the Silver Line, using 
14-knot ships introduced into the trade in 1926. He said regular 
schedules enabled merchants to operate with smaller stocks but 
that, when rate cutting was practiced, the merchant would ship 
a sufficient quantity of goods by the cut rate line to take care 
of stocks for some time ahead. 


Conference Organization 


Lewis Haney, professor of economics, New York University, 
was introduced as a witness by the Far East Conference to pre- 
sent his views on conference organization generally from the 
economist’s angle. He summarized the benefits of freight con- 
ferences to shippers as insuring adequate tonnage in a trade, en- 
couraging greater regularity of service, and particularly the 
facilitation of adjustments according to the requirements of a 
given trade. Other advantages cited were that the use of through 
export bills of lading had been made possible to a greater extent 
and that, with greater elasticity under conference arrangements, 
more forward business was made possible. More reasonable rates 
were to be expected from conference agreements, he added. 

Under the conference system, he continued, competition was 
directed toward increased speed of ships. In transportation gen- 
erally, he said, it had been demonstrated that rate competition 
was not desirable. There was also generally an increase in the 
number of specific rates that are lower than general cargo rates, 
a reduction in the risks borne by the shipper and in the number of 
complaints from buyers, and rates were better adjusted to the 
ability of the shipper to pay. 

Most of the advantages accruing to shippers under the con- 
ference system redounded in the long run to the shipowner’s 
advantage as well, he said. Better distribution of sailings was a 
form of rationalization, greater stabilization of the rate structure 
and assurance of protection against cutthroat rate practices all 
benefited the shipowner, he said, 

Among the advantages of the conference system to the gen- 
eral public, Prof. Haney listed the development of better service, 
development of markets, development of the merchant marine 
and of competition, including that between ports and also inter- 
national competition. 

Questioned by Edgar G. Wandless, counsel for the Dollar 
Line, Prof. Haney said he believed strongly that there should 
be government participation in shipping of a regulatory character 
in the interests of the public. 

M. D. F. O’Dowd, traffic manager of the Kerr Steamship 
Company, operators of the Silver Line, described the improve- 
ments in service by the line during the period of stabilization 
of rates that preceded the breaking up of the conference in 1931, 
which included construction of six 15-knot Diesel motorships 
which, he said, was actuated by the stable condition of the trade 
at that time. The result of Isbrandtsen-Moller’s entrance into 
the trade, he said, was a general collapse of rates and the same 
situation was caused by the operation of the Ellerman & Bucknall 
Line as a non-conference line. 


Shipper Testimony 


A number of representatives of large shippers were intro- 
duced by the conference as witnesses. They were H. J. Car- 
roll, general traffic manager of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, O.; C. H. Vayo, traffic manager, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.; W. H. Welsh, assistant traffic 
manager in charge of export shipments, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company; E. M. Lyons, traffic manager, Burnham Boiler 
Corporation; L. R. Sartorius, traffic manager, International B, F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company; Edward J. Harvey, New York man- 
ager, Firestone Tire and Rubber Company; Abraham Clarin, 
traffic manager, Sherwin-Williams Company; E, J. Eldredge, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Truscon Steel Company, Each of these 
testified that his company used only the Far East Conference 
lines in routing shipments. 

Mr. Carroll said his company believed it good policy to use 
the conference lines because of the keen competition in the 
rubber industry which made even small differences in tire prices 
a very important item and, therefore, a rate stabilization was 
essential to it in bidding on large contracts. It had found that 
conference rates enabled it to compete with foreign manufactur- 
ers in the United Kingdom and on the Continent. The confer- 
ence had always treated it fairly in negotiations for adjustments 
of rates, and even in cases where rates were increased from 
time to time it felt the conference’s action to be justified. He 
stated on cross examination by Parker McCollester, counsel for 
Norton, Lilly and Company, agents for the non-conference Eller- 
man and Bucknall Line, that time in transit was important and 
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that it was his company’s practice to use the fastest conference 
service available, though sailing schedules entered into the ques- 
tion, to some extent. 

Mr. Vayo testified that his firm’s shipments were mostly on 
the C. I. F. basis and that it was necessary to know what the 
merchandise would cost to lay it down at its destination, due to 
European competition, He said the Far East Conference, as 
well as all others, had been entirely fair in rate adjustment 
negotiations. It could meet competition at present under the 
conference rates and he added that, unless it could use the con- 
ference lines with the assurance of stabilization, many shipments 
now moving from Rochester would be transferred to foreign 
branch plants, probably Australia in the case of Far East ship- 
ments. This would reduce employment at Rochester, he said, 
and also hamper sales, because American film was easier to sell 
in that market. This had actually happened previously because 
of instability, he stated, Time in transit was a factor and, in 
general, conference lines having the fastest service was used, 
other things being equal, he said in answer to questions by Mr. 
McCollester. Replying to M. J. Buckley, freight traffic manager 
of the Dollar Line, Mr. Vayo said he had occasionally used non- 
conference lines in other trades and had had many complaints 
regarding poor handling of merchandise. 

Mr. Welsh said that, though the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company used conference lines exclusively, it was not sure it 
was for the best, as it has lost some business. It had always 
favored stabilization of rates and believed that it would fare 
better if ocean rates were all stabilized. 

Mr. Lyons said his company used the conference lines be- 
cause of the service they offered, their dependability and rate 
stability. If rates from the United Kingdom and Continent to 
the Far East were lower than conference rates here, he said, it 
would lose its market in the Far East. It favored stabilized rates, 
but some of its competitors use non-conference lines, he declared. 
It would use the fastest service offered by the conference lines 
in emergencies, he added. 

The Goodrich Company used conference lines for the variety 
of service they offered, their dependability, frequency, and speed, 
Mr. Sartorius said. It must protect its distributors against 
European competition and felt that rate stability was very im- 
portant. Its relations with the conference had always been very 
satisfactory, he asserted. 

Similar testimony was offered by the other witnesses, tend- 
ing to show that stabilization was important, particularly in the 
case of C. I. F. shipments and that they had had excellent co- 
operation from the conference in cases involving rate adjust- 
ments. 

Paul Albert, secretary of the Far East Conference, returned 
to the stand to testify regarding the clause in the 1934 shippers’ 
contracts which allows the conference to advance a rate within 
sixty days although the contracts run for a year. He explained 
that this clause was inserted solely because of the uncertainty 
regarding the depreciated dollar, as a protection to the confer- 
ence, and that shippers were assured of this in discussions that 
preceded insertion of the clause in the contracts. No rates had 
since been advanced by virtue of this clause, he stated. 


Third Day 


Representatives of two additional large shippers to the far 
east submitted testimony as the third day of the hearings began. 
They were S. P. Beatty, eastern traffic manager of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, and Walter J. Noll, eastern manager 
of the Lambert Pharmacal Company. Both witnesses’ testimony 
followed closely that of the witnesses on the preceding day and 
tended to show that these companies use conference lines exclu- 
sively because of the service they offer and the stability in their 
rates. 

E. J. Barber, president of the Barber Steamship Lines, was 
called to testify regarding negotiations which the Far East Con- 
ference carried on, in the fall of 1931, with Hans J. Isbrandt- 
sen, head of the American operations of the Isbrandtsen-Moller 
Company, in an effort to get Mr. Isbrandtsen’s company to join 
the Far East Conference. As a member of the conference com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose, Mr. Barber said he discussed 
the proposition with Mr. Isbrandtsen, but that the latter’ ideas 
were at variance with those of the conference. 

The negotiations broke down, he continued, when Mr. 
Isbrandtsen insisted that his company be permitted to quote 
rates to certain shippers lower than the conference rates. 
These shippers included the Ford Motor Company and manu- 
facturers of steel, plumbing supplies, paper, and asbestos prod- 
ucts, he said. In November, 1931, the conference finally notified 
Mr. Isbrandtsen that they could. not agree to his ideas, as they 
considered them unethical and illegal practice. 

The entrance of Isbrandtsen-Moller into the far east trade 
immediately disorganized it, Mr. Barber continued. Difficulties 
in obtaining speedy concurrence on rate changes from the Pacific 
Westbound Conference gave Isbrandtsen-Moller a clear field in 
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obtaining cargo and the entrance of the Ellerman and Bucknall 
Line into the trade as a non-conference operator doubled the 
number of sailings of cut-rate ships. 

Mr. Barber said he discussed the Ellerman and Bucknall 
Line’s rejoining the conference in conversations with Sir John 
Ellerman, in London, but Sir John’s ideas were also at variance 
with those of the conference. 

Although the Barber Lines at one time operated vessels 
slower than those of other conference lines, Mr. Barber said they 
made no application to the conference for differential rates, pre- 
ferring instead to build their present fleet of 14-knot vessels at 
great expense. 

He described the operation of the “fall clause” in shippers’ 
contracts, which, he said, was given to certain shippers to pro- 
tect the conference lines against loss of business. The result 
was that the non-conference lines forced the conference to give 
these shippers very low rates on certain commodities, with the 
alternative of letting the business go to the non-conference car- 
riers under the “fall clause.” This year, he said, tobacco ship- 
pers have declined to sign contracts at the contract rate of $13.50 
and it is assumed that they are getting a better rate from the 
outside lines. 

V. J. Freeze, traffic manager of the Roosevelt Steamship 
Company, operators of the American Pioneer Line, resumed the 
stand to tell of discussions he had with the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, owners of the line, in regard to the negotiations with 
Isbrandtsen-Moller. He said it was the feeling of Fleet Corpora- 
tion officials that Isbrandtsen’s terms were a ridiculous business 
proposition and that the division of regulation of the Shipping 
Board would never approve them, 

Edward C. Trainor, traffic manager of the N. Y. K. Line, 
took the stand to testify briefly regarding the position of his line 
in the far east trade. Their ships have a speed of 11 to 11% 
knots, he said, and as a result they have not obtained as much 
business as lines with faster ships. They are now constructing 
six vessels of 18 knots speed, which will enter the trade in the 
latter part of this year and early next year, he said. 


William Boyd, president of Boyd, Weir and Sewell, agents 
for the Bank Line, was recalled to testify regarding negotia- 
tions conducted by the conference with tobacco exporters. He 
said that the largest exporter of tobacco, the British-American 
Tobacco Company, said it would sign the 1934 conference con- 
tracts provided all its competitors were induced to sign also. 

Copies of the house organ published by the Isbrandtsen- 
Moller Company were introduced into the record in an effort to 
show the attitude of this company toward the conference lines 
and toward price fixing provisions in the proposed general ship- 
ping code. A copy of the manifest of one of the Isbrandtsen 
vessels to Manila was also introduced, to show the cargo carried 
to this port. 

Johns-Manville Testimony 


O. W. Tuckwood, traffic manager of the International Johns- 
Manville Corporation, appeared as a witness and read a prepared 
statement in which it was stated that low rates in the far east 
trade were necessary to his company on many commodities be- 
cause of competition. European competition, the statement de- 
clared, is more troublesome to them than American competition. 
Until the non-conference lines entered the trade, it continued, 
they had met with failure in the far east market on certain com- 
modities, 

The statement deplored taking away non-conference competi- 
tion without some assurance to shippers of protection against 
unreasonable rates. 


The International Johns-Manville Corporation, it stated, had 
never asked for preferential treatment from either conference 
or non-conference lines and that, until Isbrandtsen-Moller had 
granted them a rate lower than the conference rate, the con- 
ference had never granted them an adjustment in rates. It cited 
instances where a rate adjustment had been asked for but not 
granted until this development had occurred. 

In 1930, Mr. Tuckwood’s statement said, a rate adjustment 
was asked on asbestos pipe. The conference declined to make a 
satisfactory adjustment and Isbrandtsen-Moller quoted a rate 
which met the European competition. After this, in November, 
1932, it was stated, the conference lines met the non-conference 
rate. 

The conference negotiated with Johns-Manville for its 1934 
tonnage, Mr. Tuckwood said, but refused to set open rates on 
any commodity. His company therefore refused to sign a con- 
tract because it felt an obligation to use Isbrandtsen-Moller for 
a share of their tonnage because this line had cooperated with 
them in opening a new market. 

Under regulatory measures, the statement continued, com- 
merce now moving through United States ports may be diverted 
to Canadian ports, and unless stabilization can be applied in 
all foreign countries as well as in the United States it will fail 
of its purpose, The company is in accord with the general 
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principles of rate stabilization, with differential rates, but for- 
eign countries should also stabilize, it added. 

Under cross-examination by Elkan Turk, counsel for the 
Far East Conference, it was brought out that although final 
action on an application for a rate adjustment made in July, 1930, 
did not come until November, 1932, the conference had made 
minor adjustments within a short time. These adjustments 
were not satisfactory, however, Mr. Turkwood said, He ad- 
mitted that their reason for asking the reduction was partly due 
to competition from cork pipe, which enjoyed a lower rate. 

James Sinclair, chairman of the Associated Trans-Atlantic 
Freight Conferences, questioned Mr. Tuckwood in regard to an 
assertion in his statement that an advance in rates by the Con- 
tinental conference the first of this year had not been satisfactory 
to his firm, with the result that they made arrangements with 
outside lines to carry the cargo. It was brought out that although 
the rates were advanced, the buyer on the Continent was actually 
paying a lower total cost because of the devaluated dollar. 

Mr. Tuckwood also said that if all lines charged the same 
rates, and these rates allowed his company to get into the far 
east market, such an arrangement would be satisfactory. They 
are not seeking a lower rate than their competitors, he said. 

George F. Foley, chairman of the Brazil-River Plate Confer- 
ences, took the stand to describe the system under which his con- 
ference operates. He read a statement prepared by a committee 
of the conferences. A chaotic condition existed in the trade in 
the years following the World War, he said, and in August, 
1923, the present conferences were formed. Since that time 
they have functioned smoothly, he said, with the exception of a 
few instances resulting from non-conference competition. At 
present they are not suffering from this, he added. 

Shippers are given full consideration on their problems, he 
continued, and are invited to confer with conference committees 
and representatives of the member lines and rates have been 
lowered to meet shippers’ requirements, The conference keeps 
informed on parallel rates from foreign countries and affords 
shippers the benefit of this information. The lines in the con- 
ferences are divided into two classes, the class A lines, being 
those operating fast passenger express service, and the class B, 
all other lines. The differential is measured on the basis of 
speed, he said. Attached to the statement was a resolution 
adopted by the conferences urging the Shipping Board Bureau 
to prevent the entrance of non-conference lines into the trade, as 
the harmony now prevailing proves the desirability of con- 
tinuing conferences. 


Trans-Atlantic Non-Ceference Lines 


Practices of non-conference lines in the trans-Atlantic trades 
were under scrutiny the fourth day of the hearing, June 21. 
Frank J. Haley, traffic manager of the Black Diamond Steam- 
ship Corporation, was placed on the stand first by Frank J. 
Zito, counsel for the steamship company. He described the 
service offered by the Black Diamond Lines and said that har- 
mony prevailed in the Trans-Atlantic Continental Conference be- 
tween the American and foreign lines in the trade. Shippers 
have found the lines willing to make reasonable rate adjust- 
ments, he added, 


For the past two years the trade had been disturbed by the 
operations of the Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, Mr. Haley said. 
He contended that there was no need for this service, that cut 
rates were quoted to shippers by the non-conference line, and 
that the service was unfair and discriminatory. 

“We appear at this hearing as owners and operators of 
American flag tonnage, to complain of a type of competition 
brought to our trades by the Isbrandtsen-Moller interests, not 
in accordance with the mutually satisfactory conditions existing 
between the shippers and ourselves prior to the appearance of 
this competition,’ Mr. Haley said. ‘We contend and shall en- 
deavor to show that this type of competition leads to conditions 
unfavorable to foreign trade and inimical to the proper main- 
tenance and development of an American merchant marine. We 
want our position to be clearly understood as not involving the 
question of American and foreign flag steamship services as 
such; rather we contend for the proposition that, as American 
flag lines, we should have the right to compete fairly for a 
proper share of the commerce moving in these trades, without 
being faced with and compelled to meet an unregulated and un- 
controlled type of competition which we intend to describe and 
treat with at this hearing.” 

He also offered in evidence a statement to show that in a 
period of nine months Isbrandtsen-Moller had carried 25,000 tons 
of cargo in the Antwerp-Rotterdam trade from North Atlantic 
ports and cited figures on commodity rates to show how far the 
conference lines had been forced to reduce them as a result of 
the competition. 

A group of shippers were placed on the stand as witnesses 
for the Black Diamond Company and were questioned by Mr. 
Haley. They were John A, Alcock, president of the Alcock Lum- 
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ber Company, of Baltimore; Everett E. Ellis, president of Nor- 
ton and Ellis, of Norfolk, foreign freight forwarders; Nathan H. 
Bundy, wholesale lumber dealer in the export trade; Alfred D. 
Phillips, traffic manager of the Fisk Rubber Company; L. R. Sar- 
torius, traffic manager of the International B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany; J. F. Powers, assistant traffic manager in charge of export 
business for the W. M. Riddle Lumber Company, and David J. 
Elmore, traffic manager of the Studebaker Pierce-Arrow Export 
Corporation. 

All of these witnesses agreed substantially in their testimony 
to the effect that the service offered by the Black Diamond Lines 
was entirely satisfactory, that the line showed a willingness to 
cooperate with shippers in every way possible, and that the con- 
ference rates were reasonable and fair. Several of these wit- 
nesses further stated that if the services offered by the Black Dia- 
mond Company were impaired at the outports from which they 
ship their business in foreign commerce would be greatly 
affected. 

William H. Dausey, traffic manager of the Export Steamship 
Corporation, took the stand to describe briefly the service from 
north Atlantic ports to the Mediterranean offered by his com- 
pany and the effect of competition in this trade by the Ellerman 
and Bucknall Line. He stated that North Atlantic Conference 
lines, which accept cargo for Mediterranean destinations with 
transshipment at Continental and United Kingdom ports, quote 
the direct line rates on this cargo. 

James Sinclair, chairman of the Trans-Atlantic Associated 
Freight Conferences, was put on the stand and questioned by 
Roscoe H. Hupper, counsel for the conferences. He said he 
felt that shippers were eager to obtain stabilized rates and that 
it did not require a wholesale rate war throughout the trade to 
cause losses to the entire trade but that rate cutting in any 
branch of the trans-Atlantic trade might disturb all the other 
branches. 

Competition in the United Kingdom trade from outside lines 
now comes principally from the United States Navigation Com- 
pany, operating the U. K. Line, he said, while in the Continental 
and French Atlantic trades it comes from Isbrandtsen-Moller. 
These two lines also accept transshipment cargo from the Baltic 
and Hamburg, affecting conditions in these routes as well, he 
added. The ships operated are tramp steamers chartered and 
laid on the berth. Oftentimes, he said, the name of the steamer 
is not known until shortly before the sailing date, as in this way 
the non-conference lines can gauge the size of the ship neces- 
sary by the amount of cargo booked. This is impossible for the 
conference lines, which have regular liners on the berth. 

In regard to rates, Mr. Sinclair said the non-conference lines 
had no fixed rates but followed the conference rates as a meas- 
ure, making their rates such as to enable them to fill their ships. 
He also testified as to the brokerage rates paid by the non-confer- 
ence lines, which he said appeared to be from 1% to 5 per cent, 
in contrast to the single rate of 1144 per cent paid by the confer- 
ence lines. He said he felt that the Shipping Board Bureau 
should require the outside lines to file their tariffs with the 
bureau and that the bureau should have some means of bringing 
them into the conference. 

Frank A. Ryan, general freight manager of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, read into the record a statement 
setting forth the views of his company in behalf of the United 
States, American Merchant and Baltimore Mail lines. He said 
the non-conference competition, especially that to London and 
Havre, makes it difficult to develop an American merchant marine 
service, He said he understood it was the practice of non- 
conference lines in some cases to operate steamers manned 
by crews engaged on a basis of no wages beyond their main- 
tenance during the voyage, unless the steamer showed a profit for 
the trip. He urged that the Shipping Board Bureau take action 
in the general interests of industry and commerce. 

A. D. Whittemore, general traffic manager of the American 
Cyanamid Company, was the final witness of the day. He also 
appeared in behalf of the Phosphate Export Association, com- 
posed of about ninety per cent of the phosphate rock exporters 
in the country. He championed the cause of the non-conference 

lines, although he stated that with one exception he had made no 
shipments by other than conference lines in the North Atlantic 
and Far East trades. He said he was principally interested 
in what remedy the conference lines would propose to correct 
the conditions complained of and added that if the proposition 
was one calculated to freeze rates without flexibility he is op- 
posed to it. He added that he did not think the operator who 
had something to offer the public should be forced into the con- 
ference. 

The conference idea, he felt, detracted from taking a prac- 
tical business view of things and a buyer or consumer should get 
the best price he could. It was his view that conference rates 


and regulations took a certain amount of control from shippers 
and that steamship operators would not be as strong for govern- 
mental regulation if they had a taste of it. 


He thought it might 
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react against American trade unless similar control were exer- 
cised by foreign countries. 
Mr. Whittemore was subjected to a long cross examination 


by counsel for the conference lines. Mr. Hupper attempted to 
get the witness to admit that the Phospate Export Association 
was in reality a conference of its kind and secured the admis- 
sion that all sales of phosphate rock were made through the 
association and that most of the important exporters of the rock 
were members of it. 

The witness further asserted that he thought practical con- 
siderations in shipping required continuance of the present sys- 
tem and that it was a tendency of business organizations, banded 
together, to set rates a little higher than would otherwise be the 
case. He said he felt he was better qualified to fix a rate than 
the steamship companies, through practical knowledge of re. 
quirements and, under subsequent questioning by Edgar Wand- 
less, counsel for the Dollar Line, admitted that he did not think 
the steamship companies were qualified to fix prices of com- 
modities manufactured by his company. 

Mr. Whittemore had referred in his testimony to difficulties 
experienced with the Far East Conference in which they some- 
times did not give him what he wanted. Elkan Turk, counsel 
for this conference, submitted for the record a letter written 
by Mr. Whittemore on July 9, 1932, asking that the differential 
in a rate as between Manila and Iloilo be removed in order that 
his company might open a market in Iloilo. A second letter from 
the conference written on July 14, 1932, showed that the request 
had been granted as asked, within the period of five days. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The Merchants’ Association of New York has asked the 
intercoastal steamship lines to adopt the uniform bill of lading 
contract prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in so far as it applies to the time limitation governing the filing 
of loss and damage claims and suits. Bills of lading now issued 
by the lines vary greatly, the association says, in regard to the 
time limit for written notice of claim and for the actual filing of 
claims. There are also differences in regard to the time for filing 
suits. The I. C. C. form of contract provides that claims must be 
filed within nine months after delivery of the property and, in 
the case of export traffic, within nine months after delivery at 
the port of export. Suits must be instituted within two years and 
one day from the time the notice is received in writing from 
the carrier that the claim has been disallowed. After a study of 
the situation the transportation committee of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York recommended the I. C. C. form of bill 
of lading contract. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Conference 
on Port Development of the City of New York tentative plans 
were adopted for development of a foreign trade zone in New 
York. Plans were also made for a conference of about 200 rep- 
resentatives of transportation, industrial, real estate and political 
interests of the city to be held shortly to discuss the proposed 
program of port development. Subjects under discussion at the 
executive committee meeting included the following: (1) adver- 
tising the Port of New York as a natural shipping point; (2) 
improvement of pier and terminal facilities and services, includ- 
ing a new bulk commodities terminal; (3) development of the 
airport facilities of the port; (4) combating the competition of 
Atlantic outports; (5) improvement of customs regulations; (6) 
a study of traffic and differentials; (7) legislation affecting the 
port; (8) factory migration and the problems of taxation. 

W. J. L. Banham, chairman of the New York Board of Trade, 
has been appointed chairman of the executive committee and of 
the conference, which is offering to cooperate with Mayor La 
Guardia in his projected port development program. The mayor 
has promised to appoint a committee of representative shipping 
men to put the project into effect. 

Demand for full cargo tonnage in all branches of the char- 
tering trade proved disappointing in the last week. Grain was 
confined principally to berth business and coal, sugar, time, 
and tanker chartering remained inactive throughout the en- 
tire week, while the demand for tonnage in the long voyage 
time trades continued quiet. 

Among a small list of vessels engaged for the movement of 
sugar from Cuba to the United Kingdom and Continent were a 
6,000 ton steamer fixed on a basis of 12s 9d, for loading in the 
first half of July, a 2,345 net ton steamer at 12s 714d, for late 
June loading, and a 1,739 ton steamer on private terms for the 
end of June loading. 

Operators in the time chartering trade engaged only half 
as many vessels as last week, disproving the promise the mar- 
ket showed. Several steamers were chartered for the round 
trip West Indies trade, among them a steamer of 1,437 net tons, 
at 90c, prompt loading; a 1,292 ton steamer, at 95c, prompt load- 
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jing; and a motorship of 2,862 net tons, fixed at 85c for round 
trip West Indies, delivery and redelivery St. Lawrence, prompt 
loading. Two interesting items in this trade were a 3,445 ton mo- 
torship fixed for a single voyage from North of Hatteras to 
River Plate, on an approximate basis of 75c for June/July load- 
ing, and a motorship of 1,884 tons for a trip down from the North 
Atlantic to River Plate, July loading. 

Scrap iron, with but one fixture reported, closed dull, This 
fixture was a 2,078 ton steamer from Charleston and Savannah 
to Gdynia on a basis of $3.50, for June loading. 

The tanker market, although disappointing, indicated that 
charterers were interested in the California to the Far East 
trade. Included in the tanker fixtures were a 4,382 ton motor- 
ship, chartered from California to Japan with dirty cargo, on a 
basis of 10s for November loading, a motorship for two voyages 
in the same trade on a basis of 10s 3d, with dirty cargo for Sep- 
tember/October loading, a 9,000 ton motorship with dirty cargo 
from San Pedro to Tocopilla at 10s for June/July loading, and 
a motorship of 3,352 net tons from the Gulf to North of Hat. 
teras, dirty cargo, on a basis of 17%c, for June loading. A final 
interesting item was a 3,928 ton motorship fixed for twelve 
months’ clean trading on an approximate basis of 4s 6d. 

The new free trade zone act was hailed by the Port of 
New York Authority, a strong supporter of the legislation, as 
a step toward the enlargement of the total volume of trans- 
shipment and re-export business for the benefit of American 
ports. J. E. Ramsey, general manager of the Port Authority, 
stated that the Port of New York is one of the most advan- 
tageous locations in the United States for foreign trade zones, 
and as such will prove an important point of transshipment for 
goods moving between Canada and the western hemisphere, and 
Europe, Asia, and Africa in the eastern hemisphere. The zones, 
Ramsey continued, would be legally outside of the customs terri- 
tory of the United States and goods could be passed through them 
without burdensome customs formalities, involving use of bonded 
warehouses, or the present domestic entries followed by claims 
for “drawbacks” on reexported goods. The zones would be 
fully policed to insure payment of duty on any of the merchan- 
= —— through the customs barrier into the United States 
or Sale. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements and modifications of agreements, 
filed in compliance with section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as 
amended, have been approved by the Department of Commerce: 


Agreements Approved 


_3051—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation, Sacramento Navi- 
gation Company and The California Transportation Company: Pro- 
vides for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
from Stockton and Sacramento to U. S. Atlantic ports, with trans- 
shipment at San Francisco. 

3052—Between the American South African Line, Inc., and Pan- 
Atlantic Steamship Corporation: Covers shipments from ports in East 
Africa destined to New Orleans, Mobile and Panama City, Fla., under 
through bills of lading, with transshipment at Boston, New York or 
Philadelphia. 
_ 3054—Between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., Cana- 
dian Australasian Line, Ltd., Union Steam Ship Co., of New Zealand, 
Ltd., Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service) and Border Line Transportation Company: Pro- 
vides for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
from U. S. Gulf ports to Australia, New Zealand, Fiji Islands and 
Tasmania, with transshipment at Seattle and Vancouver. 

3055—Between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., Canadian 
Australasian Line, Ltd., Union Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., 
Canadian Pacific Railway company (British Columbia Coast Steam- 
ship Service) and Border Line Transportation Company: Provides for 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. 
Atlantic ports to Australia, New Zealand, Fiji Islands and Tasmania, 
with transshipment at Seattle and Vancouver. 

3057—Between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., and Canadian Australasian Line, Ltd., 
Union Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and the Border Line Transportation Company: Provides for 
the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand and Fiji Islands to U. S. Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, with transshipment at Vancouver and Seattle. 

3059—Between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company, Sacramento 
Navigation Company and the California Transportation Company: 
Provides for the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading 
between U. S. Atlantic Coast ports and Sacramento and Stockton, 
with transshipment at San Francisco. 

3061—Between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd.: Provides for the transpor- 
tation of canned goods, dried beans and dried fruit on through bills 
of lading from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to Montreal, with transship- 
ment at New York. 

3062—Between The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Com- 
pany and Compagnie Generale de Navigation a Vapeur: Provides for 
the transportation of traffic on through bills of lading between French 
and Spanish ports and Puerto Rican ports, with transshipment at 
New York. : 

3064—Between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and Munson 
Steamship Line: Provides for the transportation of carload shipments 
of canned goods on through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific Coast 
ports to Miami, Florida, with transshipment at New York. 

3065—Between the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company 
and the National Carloading Corporation: Provides for a cooperative 
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working arrangement whereby the National Carloading Corporation is 
to be permitted the use of space in the warehouses of the Detroit 
and Cleveland Navigation Company at Cleveland, Buffalo and Detroit. 
3066—Between Nelson Steamship Company, Strachan Shipping Com- 

pany, South Atlantic Steamship Company of Delaware and Henry 
Nanninga Company: Provides for the transportation of cargo on 
through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to United King- 
dom, Germany, Belgium and Holland, with transshipment at Savannah 
or Jacksonville. 

3070—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Pacific Steamship 
Lines, Ltd.: Provides for the transportation of general cargo on 
through bills of lading between Boston, New York and San Francisco, 
with transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor. 

3072—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and The Cali- 
fornia Transportation Company: Provides for the transportation of 
cargo on through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic Coast ports 
and Stockton, with transshipment at San Francisco. 

3077—Between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company (Quaker Line) 
and Baltimore and Carolina Line, Inc.: Covers transportation of gen- 
eral cargo under through bills of lading from United States Pacific 
Coast to southeastern Florida, with transshipment at Jacksonville. 

3078—Between Nelson Steamship Company, Sacramento Naviga- 
tion Company and The California Transportation Company: Provides 
for the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading between U. 
S. Atlantic Coast ports and Sacramento and Stockton, with transship- 
ment at San Francisco. 


Modifications Approved 


14-5—Modification of agreement of the Trans-Pacific Freight Bu- 
reau providing for listing in conference tariffs of commodities on 
which rates have been declared open and on which member lines may 
contract with shippers for the current and six following months. 

120-10—Records agreement of the member lines of the Trans- 
Atlantic Passenger Conference in respect to fares and payment of 
commissions to agents in connection with cruises from New York to 
ports on the Continent of Africa and return to New York. Such 
cruises may include calls en route at ports in the West Indies, North 
and East Coast of South America and Islands adjacent thereto, Islands 
Adjacent to Africa, ports on the Mediterranean and Red Sea and/or 
at Channel and North Sea ports of Europe. 

131-40—Modification revising provision of Trans-Pacific Passenger 
Conference agreement recording ‘understanding of member lines that 
according reduction of 25% to their subagents will not constitute viola- 
tion of théir undertaking to maintain agreed rates to provide that 
such reduction will be granted off the published one-way and all- 
year-round tariff fares only. ; 

2947-1—Modification of agreement of East Coast Colombia-North 
Pacific Conference to record the agreement of the parties in respect 
to number of member lines necessary to constitute a quorum for the 
conduct of conference business, and also providing that no carrier 
qualified for membership in the conference shall be denied admission 
without just and reasonable cause. 





TO STUDY SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


The organization of an inter-departmental committee to 
study, in cooperation with nationally-known shipping authorities, 
proad questions relating to government shipping policy was an- 
nounced June 20 by Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
who alministers the shipping and merchant marine acts. 

“This is in conformity with the recommendation of a cabi- 
net sub-committee which has been studying the shipping code,” 
said the announcement. “The study of the proposed code re- 
vealed the necessity for a study of the entire merchant marine 
and shipping policy for the government, including the shipping 
code. This study will be pursued this summer in order to have 
the report available by early fall. President Roosevelt approved 
of the program and of the personnel of the committee selected 
by Secretary Roper. 

“Without defining the complete scope of the committee’s 
studies, the Secretary recommended that it give its considera- 
tion to the administration’s future policy in the development of 
a strong merchant marine. This topic will involve such issues 
as the question of subsidies, consolidation of shipping lines in 
the interest of establishing our merchant marine on a more self- 
sustaining basis, the plans to be followed in disposing of water 
craft which is in excess of present needs, and plans for sound 
financing for new craft under the Jones-White act. 

“In line with the Secretary’s recommendation, the committee 
will also confer with the War and Navy Departments with regard 
to the former Department’s Army Transport procedure and the 
vessels of the Navy which are now laid up. In addition, the objec- 
tives of the proposed shipping code, its application and relation 
to the Shipping Board Bureau, will also be considered. 

“At the present time, the Shipping Board Bureau is analyz- 
ing the testimony secured by the Senate committee to investi- 
gate air and ocean mail contracts under Senator Black of Ala- 
bama. It is expected that the new committee will review this 
information with a view to seeing to what extent it may be 
of assistance in reorganizing the Shipping Board Bureau and 
shaping its policies for the future.” 

The members of the committee are as follows: Turner Bat- 
tle, executive assistant to Secretary of Labor; Harllee Branch, 
second assistant Postmaster General; L. R. Edminster, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration; Henry H. Heimann, chairman, 
sub-committee on Shipping Board of Business Advisory and 
Planning Council; Thomas Hewes, special assistant to Secretary 
of State; South Trimble, Jr., solicitor, Department of Commerce, 
and J. B. Weaver, National Recovery Administrator. Mr. Trim- 
ble was elected chairman of the committee. 
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SHIPPING CODE STATUS 


The shipping code will have to be revised before President 
Roosevelt will approve it, His position was made known at the 
White House on inquiry as to proposed action on it. It was 
stated that the President was not satisfied with the code in its 
present form. In what respects the President did not approve 
the code were not indicated. 

General Johnson, of the NRA, said June 19 that the shipping 
code had been returned to him by the President. He said an 
effort would be made to revise the code as soon as possible but 
that he did not know what the President’s objections to it were 
at the time. 

A heavy barrage against the rate stabilization provisions of 
the code was laid down by shippers and other provisions were 
opposed by foreign steamship interests. 

Possibility that there might not be any action on the code 
at least until early fall was indicated in a statement issued by 
the Department of Commerce, referred to elsewhere, telling of 
appointment by Secretary Roper of a committee to study ship- 
ping problems, including the proposed shipping code. The state- 
ment said the study would be pursued this summer in order to 
have a report available by early fall. If action on the code is 
not taken until the committee has reported, there will be no 
code promulgated this summer, 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


In the three months ended with March American flag ves- 
sels carried, by value, 38.1 per cent of imports for consumption 
and 35.8 per cent of exports in the water-borne foreign trade 
of the United States, according to the monthly summary of for- 
eign commerce issued by the Department of Commerce. For 
March the percentages were 40.1 for imports and 37.7 for ex- 
ports. 


SHIPPING BUREAU HEARINGS 


The Shipping Board Bureau has assigned for hearing Docket 
No. 138, Nelson Steamship Co. vs. Gulf Intercoastal Confer- 
ence, June 27, in Washington, D. C., in Room 2911, New Navy 
building. The Nelson line in this case attacks the Gulf Inter- 
coastal conference agreement, 

The Shipping Board Bureau has assigned for hearing Docket 
No. 113, Isbrandtsen-Moller Co., Inc., vs. Black Diamond Steam- 
ship Corporation et al., in room 901, Federal Building, New 
York City, July 18, 10 a. m., before Examiner M. G. de Quevedo. 


FOREIGN-TRADE ZONE LAW 


President Roosevelt has signed H. R. 9322, the act provid- 
ing for the establishment of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry 
of the United States through which imported goods may be nan- 
dled and forwarded to foreign destinations without being sub- 
ject to customs regulations. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION LOAN 


James Craig Peacock, acting director of the Shipping Board 
Bureau, Department of Commerce, has announced that a public 
hearing will be held on June 25, at 10 a. m., at the offices of 
the bureau in Washington, on an application of the Waterman 
Steamship Corporation, of Mobile, Ala., for two loans from the 
government’s ship construction loan fund. If authorized by the 
department, the two loans, totaling $262,340.68, will be used in 
the reconditioning of two of the Waterman company’s ships. 
The owners plan to increase their speed to 13 knots, install re- 
frigerator equipment, and extend and improve the passenger 
accommodations. 


HEIMANN RESIGNS AS DIRECTOR 


Secretary Roper, of the Department of Commerce, an- 
nounced June 20 that H. H. Heimann, diractor of the Shipping 
Board Bureau, had resigned. The secretary had been hoping 
that Mr. Heimann, who recently returned to his position as 
executive manager of the National Association of Retail Credit 
Men, would find it possible to continue as director of the 
bureau. James Craig Peacock will continue as acting director 
of the bureau, pending appointment of a permanent director. 


CRAIG HEADS FLEET CORPORATION 
The Department of Commerce announced, June 21, the elec- 
tion of James Craig Peacock as president of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation. He will retain his position as acting director of 
the Shipping Board Bureau. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLL BILL 


Objections by Senators Wagner, of New York, and White, 
of Maine, just before Congress adjourned June 18, killed the 
Panama canal toll measurement bill (H. R. 7667) which has been 
passed by the House. The measure provided for a single method 
of determining the tolls to be paid by vessels transiting the 
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Panama Canal. Steamship interests opposed the Dill on the 
ground it would substantially increase their Panama Canal toll 
payments. 


PORT HOUSTON TRAFFIC 


The tonnage passing through the Port of Houston in May 
was slightly less than in April, due largely to the unsettled 
condition of the labor situation and stevedores’ strike. The 
record was 1,413,793 tons valued at $27,393,595.00. 

For the period January 1 to May 31 a grand total of 
7,582,808 short tons valued at $161,331,801.00 was handled over 
Houston’s terminal facilities. 


MISBILLING OF COMMODITIES 


The Commission, according to a statement by Secretary 
McGinty, has been advised that on June 15, the grand jury for the 
eastern district of Michigan, at Detroit, returned an indictment 
in 16 counts against Roadway Transit Co., Coral W. Duke, its 
president, and Walter Brady, its office manager at Buffalo, N. Y. 
The first fifteen counts of the indictment charge the defendants 
with having falsely described certain shipments of miscellaneous 
commodities shipped by the Roadway Transit Co. to itself at 
Detroit, Mich., thereby soliciting concessions in violation of the 
Elkins act. The last count, the statement continues, charges 
Duke and Brady with having conspired with one another and 
with unknown persons to violate a statute of the United States. 

The case was handled for the Commission by Attorney B. L. 
Smelker and Special Agent David N. Laird. 


FALSE CLAIM PROSECUTION 


The Commission has been advised, according to a statement 
by Secretary McGinty, that on June 12, a verdict of not guilty 
was returned by the United States District Court at Chicago, IIl., 
in the case of U. S. vs. Louis Feinstein. The indictment had 
charged Feinstein with violations of the Elkins act through the 
device of filing false claims with the Wabash Railway Company. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN ACQUITTED 


The Commission has been informed, says a statement issued 
by Secretary McGinty, that the Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
Co. has been acquitted by a jury, June 14, in the federal court for 
the eastern district of Michigan of charges that it had offered, 
granted and given concessions to the Olds Motor Works and Reo 
Motor Co. in connection with the application of Rule 34 of the 
consolidated classification to shipments of automobiles and trucks 
made in 1931. 


FASTER SERVICE ON /PERISHABLES 


Twenty-four hours faster service on shipments of lettuce 
and other perishable vegetables from the Seattle and other 
North Pacific coast points to Chicago is announced by the Chi- 
cago and North Western Railway, H. W. Beyers, vice president 
traffic. This will allow the placing of lettuce and other perish- 
able vegetables on the Morgan Street team tracks, adjacent to 
the South Water Market, and at Wood Street vegetable ter- 
minal in Chicago a day earlier than heretofore, as well as allow- 
ing for a day’s saving in shipments from North Pacific coast 
points to the East. 


AIR ACCIDENTS 


Any serious accidents occurring hereafter to civil aircraft 
will be investigated in public hearings and the findings as to 
causes will be made public by the Secretary of Commerce, Eugene 
L. Vidal, director of aeronautics, Department of Commerce, has 
announced. 

“Authority to broaden the scope of our accident investiga- 
tion procedure,” said he, “was given to the aeronautics branch 
of the department in the closing days of Congress in an amend- 
ment to the air commerce act of 1926. This amendment has just 
been approved by the President, 

“The amendment enables the aeronautics branch to hold 
public hearings on civil aircraft accidents, to administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, require the preservation of evidence and 
issue subpoenas for witnesses and documentary evidence or tak- 
ing of depositions.” 

Continuing, he said: 


In scheduled airline operations thus far this year, there have been 
23 accidents. During the corresponding part of last year, there were 
45 accidents in airline flying. Twelve passenger fatalities have oc- 
curred this year as against 2 in the same period of 1933, which, inci- 
dentally, was outstanding for passenger safety on the airlines. Total 
fatalities, including pilots and crew as well as passengers, are 20 so 
far for this year as compared with 16 for the same period in 1933. 

There has been a decline in the number of accidents in private and 
miscellaneous operations, 458 accidents occurring this year as com- 
pared with 666 during the similar part of 1933. But fatalities have in- 
creased in miscellaneous flying from 106 to 131. 

The enlarged procedure made possible by the amendment to the 
air commerce act will be a powerful weapon in combating accidents 
and in further increasing the safety of air transportation. 
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Motor Vehicle Transportation 





BUS PASSENGER INQUIRY 


HE Motor Bus Code Authority has transmitted to bus opera- 

tors throughout the country a questionnaire prepared jointly 
py the transportation sections of the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation and of the National Recovery Administration 
with the objective, according to John M. Meighan, secretary of 
the code authority, of exploring the flow of bus traffic, the serv- 
ice units employed for handling such traffic and the revenues 
derived from various types of traffic and the expenses of han- 
dling the traffic. 

Coordinator Eastman’s staff is now working on the returns 
to a similar questionnaire which was sent some time ago to 
the railroads. Questionnaires also are to go to air lines and 
water lines to develop similar information with respect to pas- 
senger traffic handled by such carriers. The questionnaire to 
the air lines is being worked out in connection with the National 
Recovery Administration, because the industry is under a code, 
while the water line questionnaire is being worked out with the 
Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce. 

The questionnaires will be returned to Coordinator Eastman, 
whose staff will analyze and report on them. 

“The data will make possible a national survey of traffic 
movements and national transportation needs,” said Mr. Meighan. 
“The results will be compiled so as to make them of maximum 
benefit to the transportation industries in the analysis of their 
own operations and opportunities. 

“Specifically the objectives of these studies are to deter- 
mine, what should be done to increase the traffic moving by 
common carriers, to improve service, and at the same time to 
make traffic more profitable from the standpoint of passenger 
carrying agencies.” 

The questionnaire sent to the bus carriers calls for analysis 
of ticket sales by origin stations; for bus operating statistics 
and revenues for the year 1933; and for bus operating expenses 
by classes of service for 1933. With respect to analysis of ticket 
sales, the questionnaire contains the following statement: 


This inquiry is similar to inquiries which are being returned by 
railways, air lines and water carriers. The results when tabulated 
will make available a national compilation of traffic movements from 
point to point by each class of carriers and by all carriers. The in- 
formation will be so presented as to show both the origin and esti- 
mation of all traffic for each of the districts listed. It is essential 
that every bus line respond to make the showing representative of 
that class of carrier. 


BILLION DOLLAR HIGHWAY ACT 


President Roosevelt issued the following statement June 18 
when he signed the Hayden-Cartwright road act: 


As long as the roads of the nation are used by more than 24,000,000 
automobiles and trucks, construction and improvement of roads 
will be of major importance. 

The Hayden-Cartwright act seeks to stabilize highway building 
with federal and state funds by insuring a work program for the 
next three years of far-reaching proportions and benefits. 

Highway work under the national recovery act now is more than 
90 per cent under contract or advertised for contract, and the new 
program is necessary to sustain highway employment on an adequate 
and reasonable scale for the remaining period of recovery. 


_.The act also provides for a gradual tapering off of emergency 
highway expenditures and lays the foundation for a return to normal 
expenditures. 

Of the $522,000,000 authorized to be expended by the act, 

$450,000,000 is allotted for federal participation with the states in 
highway building, of which sum $200,000,000 will be a federal grant, 
and the remaining $250,000,000, the federal portion of a regular fed- 
eral aid for the fiscal years 1936 and 1937, to be matched by the states 
on a 50-50 basis. The balance, $72,000,000, is to be applied at the 
rate of $24,000,000 annually to highway activities in the national 
forests, national parks, Indian reservations and the public lands. 
Including the contributions to be made by the states and the 
$230,000,000 which will be carried over from the $400,000,000 appro- 
priated by Congress last year, the total sum to be paid out for 
highway construction during the three-year period will be more 
than a billion dollars. 
‘ The act provides that states, to be eligible for full participation 
in federal aid, must continue to use for roads at least whatever 
portion of their revenpes from gasoline and other taxes on motor 
vehicles is now authorized by law to be expended for highway pur- 
poses. Notice is also given to the forty-four state legislatures which 
will convene early next year that unmatched emergency grants are to 
be abandoned and that there is to be a return to the established 
plan which requires that the states shall meet the federal govern- 
ment half way in paying the cost of new construction. 

_ Other important provisions of the act provide safer traffic facili- 
ties and the elimination of hazards to pedestrian and vehicular traffic; 
preparation of advance surveys and plans for future highway con- 
struction; meeting emergency repairs on the federal aid highway 





system in the event of damage _ by floods or hurricanes; and continu- 
ing the cooperative surveys for the proposed Inter-American Highway. 

It is important to note that the sums mentioned above represent 
only an authorization by the Congress and not an appropriation. 
Funds for work to be done the first year the act is in effect are 
contained in the deficiency appropriation bill. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Acting Secretary of Agriculture Tugwell has apportioned 
$200,000,000 among the 48 states, Hawaii and the District of Co- 
lumbia, for highway construction. The appropriation was author- 
ized by the Hayden-Cartwright act, signed June 18 by President 
Roosevelt for highway construction under the provisions of the 
national industrial recovery act. The money is immediately avail- 
able for allotment to construction projects on the federal aid 
highway system and its extensions into and through cities and 
on important secondary roads. The law requires that, in the 
absence of satisfactory reasons to the contrary, not less than 25 
per cent of the apportionment to any state must be applied to 
secondary or feeder roads, including farm-to-market roads, rural 
free delivery roads, and public school bus roads. 

The amounts apportioned follow: 


Alabama, $4,259,842; Arizona, $2,641,935; Arkansas, $3,428,049; Cali- 
fornia, $7,932,206; Colorado, $3,486,006; Connecticut, $1,454,868; Dela- 
ware, $923,395; Florida, $2,661,343; Georgia, $5,113,491; Idaho, $2,277,486; 
Illindis, $8,921,401; Indiana, $5,088,963; Iowa, $5,118,361; Kansas, $5,- 
117,675; Kentucky, $3,818,311; Louisiana, $2,963,932; Maine, $1,711,586; 
Maryland, $1,810,058; Massachusetts, $3,350,474; Michigan, $6,452,568; 
Minnesota, $5,425,551; Mississippi, $3,540,227; Missouri, $6,173,740; Mon- 
tana, $3,769,734; Nebraska, $3,964,364; Nevada, $2,302,356; New Hamp- 
shire, $969,462; New Jersey, $3,220,879; New Mexico, $2,941,700; New 
York, $11,327,921; North Carolina, $4,840,941; North Dakota, $2,938,967; 
Ohio, $7,865,012; Oklahoma, $4,685,180; Oregon, $3,097,814; Pennsyl- 
vania, $9,590,788; Rhode Island, $1,014,572; South Carolina, $2,770,954; 
South Dakota, $3,047,643; Tennessee, $4,302,991; Texas, $12,291,253; 
Utah, $2,132,691; Vermont, $948,007; Virginia, $3,765,387; Washington, 
$3,106,412; West Virginia, $2,280,335; Wisconsin, $4,941,887; Wyoming, 
$2,287,712; Dist. of Col., $973,842; Hawaii, $949,778. 





GAS TAXES IN 1933 


American motorists paid $700,000,000 in federal, state and 
local gasoline taxes last year, which was one-fifth more than the 
$580,000,000 collected the year before, according to the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. It was also the largest amount levied 
on motorists since the start of the gasoline tax in this country 
fifteen years ago, it is pointed out. 

Figures recently obtained by the American Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, says the statements, show that state gas tax 
collections in 1933 amounted to $518,195,712. The federal govern- 
ment’s tax on motor fuel added $181,125,988, and local taxes 
levied in Florida, Missouri, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming amounted to from one to eight million dollars 
more. 

Although only one state, Oregon, raised its rate in 1933 over 
the previous year, twenty-nine states reported increased revenue 
from the gasoline tax. Because there was a decrease in the total 
amount of gasoline consumed in the country last year, the in- 
crease in state gas tax collections may be attributed to more 
rigid enforcement of the tax laws to prevent gasoline bootlegging 
and tax evasion, it is stated. 

“Official diversions,” of gas tax receipts to other than high- 
way purposes, reported by the states in 1933, amounted to $55,- 
742,173, an increase of $7,800,690 over similar diversions in the 
previous year, but federal and local diversions are not included 
in these figures, and it is estimated that if they were included 
the total would be more than $100,000,000. 

The average weighted state gasoline tax has been steadily 
increasing, and in 1933 was 3.65 cents a gallon, having risen from 
2.76 cents in 1927, to 3 cents in 1928, to 3.22 cents in 1929, to 3.35 
cents in 1930, to 3.48 cents in 1931, to 3.6 cents in 1932. 

Despite the gain in tax collections, twenty-four million dol- 
lars less was spent upon state highways in 1933 than was spent 
the year before, according to the Institute’s figures. Such ex- 
penditures amounted to $277,517,371 last year, whereas in 1932 
they amounted to $301,788,231. 


TEXAS TRUCKERS REJECT NRA 


Charging that the NRA code for the motor trucking indus- 
try does not properly take into account the fact that the Texas’ 
laws governing the operation of trucks are the most severe in 
the United States, twenty-five trucking concerns in the state 
have refused, so far, to register. State code authorities are 
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endeavoring to bring these objectors into line so that every truck 
carrier may be registered by July 1, as the law requires. 

Objection is made chiefly to the hour provisions of the code, 
members of the code authority indicated. Under the code sec- 
tion applicable to Texas, no driver or mechanic may work longer 
than 108 hours in any two weeks. 

Walter Beck, of Fort Worth, director of the state code au- 
thority, said that any carrier on whom the hour provision would 
work great hardship has recourse under the law. He may apply 
for—and if his case is just will get—a set of exceptions. 

“The code did take the Texas trucking laws into account,” 
Beck said. “Those who wrote the code recognized the fact 
that the railroads have written the trucking laws in Texas and 
that the laws are severe. In no other state in the Union are 
trucks limited to a 7,000-pound load. 

“Because the laws are severe in this state, Texas carriers 
are exempt from the payment of overtime for all work in excess 
of 48 hours a week. In all other states it must be paid.” 

Beck.emphasized the fact that carriers of all kinds—cattle 
haulers, grain haulers, furniture movers, as well as carriers of 
general merchandise—must register under the code. 

“Whether they like the code or not,” Beck said, “and whether 
or not they intend to apply for exceptions, they must register 
by July 1.” 

When they register, they will be given an NRA insignia to 
be worn on their trucks. It will signify compliance with the 
code, he said. 


TRUCKING CODE REQUIREMENTS 


Under a resolution of the National Code Authority for the 
Trucking Industry, approved by the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, registration by for-hire truck operators under the code 
may be accomplished not later than June 28 instead of June 13. 
This extension of time was necessary, it was stated, because the 
registration offices throughout the country had been swamped 
by operators wishing to register. 

The code authority announced that as of June 15 reports 
showed that 55,565 for-hire trucks had been registered and that 
fees collected totaled $166,695. 

“The pace has quickened so much that if we can keep up 
at our present gait we should come pretty close to having the 
425,000 ‘for-hire’ trucks estimated for the country signed up in 
another two weeks,” said Ted V. Rodgers, chairman of the code 
authority. 

Members of the code authority have gone into the field to 
stimulate interest in the code and registration. 

Administrator Johnson also has moved forward to July 13 
from June 28 the date for beginning display on vehicles of regis- 
tration insignia and has extended to July 28 the time within which 
elections of members of the national, regional and state code 
authorities must be held. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


The Senate, by roll call, on June 15, incorporated an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 in the deficiency bill, to enable the United 
States to cooperate with the governments members of the 
Pan American Union in connection with the survey and con- 
struction of the proposed inter-American highway for the survey 
of which Congress made an appropriation of $50,000 a number 
of years ago. President Roosevelt asked for an appropriation 
of $5,000,000. Senator Dill, after the Senate had voted that 
the $5,000,000 item was not subject to a point of order, pro- 
posed that $5,000.000 be appropriated for beginning construc- 
tion of a highway to Alaska in cooperation with Canada. That 
proposal was held to be subject to a point of order. Upon 
motion of Senator Borah the appropriation for the highway 
into Latin America was reduced to $1,000,000 and put into the 
measure 


NATIONAL TEAM AND MOTOR TRUCK OWNERS 
The National Team and Motor Truck Owners’ Association 


will hold its thirty-second annual convention at the Hotel 
Breakers, Cedar Point, O., July 15, 16, and 17. The announce- 
ment states that the meeting is of unusual importance and that 
arrangements are being made for the attendance of President 
Rogers, of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., Fred Nel- 
son, Jr., of the National Code Authority, and others prominent 
in code activities. 





CENTRAL WESTERN ADVISORY BOARD 
Among the speakers at the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board, to be held at Trout- 
dale-in-the-Pines, Evergreen, Colo., June 30, will be J. L. Kee- 
shin, president of the National Highway Freight Association, 
whose subject will be “The Need for Regulation of All Trans- 
portation.” General transportation conditions will be reviewed 
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by L. M. Betts, car service division, American Railway Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and W. J. Smith, district manager, will 
report on conditions local to the board. 


CHICAGO TRAFFIC COUNCIL 


In line with plans that had been under consideration for 
some time the Industrial Traffic Council of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce held the first of a proposed series of meetings 
of an educational or informative nature, June 19. Nearly a hun- 
dred traffic representatives of Chicago’s larger industries heard 
the purposes and organization of the freight claim division, 
American Railway Association, explained by three representa- 
tives of that organization. The origin and history of the division 
were outlined by Lewis Pilcher, its secretary; C. H. Dietrich, 
executive vice-chairman, explained reasons for recent changes in 
practices adopted by the division with respect to claim docu- 
ments, and Joe Marshall, special representative, talked on con- 
cealed loss and damage claims. 

Local freight claim agents of the railroads were guests of 
the Council. 

In giving an account of the origin of the division, and of 
railroad claim organizations that preceded the present organiza- 
tion, Mr. Pilcher pointed out that simplification that resulted 
was in the interest of the shipper as well as of the railroad, and 
emphasized the high degree of cooperation among the railroads 
indicated by the successful operation of the division. 

Uniformity of claim practices was given as the end sought 
by recent changes with respect to supporting claim documents, 
filed by shippers, by Mr. Dietrich. He said that investigations 
of the Commission and by the railroads had revealed there was 
considerable variance in settlement practices over the country, 
and that an end of that was the object sought. 


DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 


In amendment No. 5 to drought order No. 16, the Commis- 
sion, acting through Commissioner Aitchison, has extended the 
territorial scope of the areas from and to which drought relief 
rates may be published, by adding counties in Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 

The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, in amendment 
No. 6 to drought order No. 16, has added additional counties in 
Arizona, Nevada, and New Mexico to the areas from and to which 
drought relief rates may be made by the railroads under the 
expeditious plan prescribed in the general drought order. 

In amendment No. 7 to drought order No. 16, the Commis- 
sion, by Commissioner Aitchison, has extended the scope of 
the territory from and to which carriers may make reduced 
rates on account of drought conditions by adding to No. 16 
counties in California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Texas and Wyoming. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


In the three months ended with March Class I railroads 
carried 110,987,000 revenue passengers as compared with 103,- 
628,000 in the corresponding period of last year, according to 
revenue traffic statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Commission from carrier reports. For March the revenue 
passengers totaled 37,570,000 as against 33,631,000 in March last 
year. Revenue a passenger-mile averaged 2.039 cents in the 
first three months this year as against 2.244 cents in the same 
period last year. In March the average was 2.043 cents as 
against 2.192 cents in March last year. 

Revenue a ton-mile averaged 9.66 mills in the three months 
as against 9.94 mills in the same period last year. In March 
the average was 9.66 mills as against 10.09 mills in March last 
year. 

Revenue a ton a road averaged $1.914 in the three months 
as against $2.044 in the same period last year. In March it 
averaged $1.925 as against $2.078 in March last year. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


In the period May 15-31, inclusive, the average daily surplus 
of freight cars was 355,188 as compared with 359,560 cars in the 
preceding period, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. It was made up as follows: 


Box, 183,597; ventilated box, 1,306; auto and furniture, 28,235; total 
box, 213,138; flat, 11,434; gondola, 59,343; hopper, 33,986; total coal, 
93,329; coke, 642; S. D. stock, 21,676; D. D. stock, 3,705; refrigerator, 
10,117; tank, 570; miscellaneous, 577. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 29,651 cars, made up 
of 25,666 box, 771 auto, 1,092 flat, 480 gondola, 348 S. D. stock, 
604 refrigerator, and 690 miscellaneous cars. 
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/ in a hundred different ways. 
This definition of railroad salesmanship is rather compre- 
hensive, though it does not specifically mention the factor of 


| service. 
| is indelibly linked with the giving of satisfactory service. 
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Third of a Series of Articles by Charles E. Parks 


GGRESSIVE railroad salesmanship involves the use of every 
‘\ known marketing device, including such direct sales activi- 
ties aS advertising and personal salesmanship and such sup- 
plementary devices as sales promotional plans, satisfactory 
service given shippers and passengers, and various methods for 
creating good will. 

Traffic volume in a highly competitive selling field will not 
come as the result of advertising alone, regardless of how effec- 
tive the copy or how wide its distribution. It will not come 
as the result of personal salesmanship alone, regardless of how 
well trained railroad salesmen are or how numerous their con- 
tacts. Neither will people flock to avail themselves of railroad 
service regardless of how fast the trains, how well equipped, 
how efficient the service, or how courteous the employes, without 
aggressive salesmanship, if other transportation agencies engage 
in an aggressive campaign to sell their services, even though 
inferior. 

The experience of other industries teaches that no single 
merchandising activity can be counted on to solve their sales 
problems. Every means must be used that can be used profitably. 

It is not the intention of this series of articles to go into a 
detailed discussion of all the selling activities that a railroad 
might engaged in to increase its earnings. They are restricted to 
a discussion and analysis of the value of personal salesmanship, 
particularly the type of personal salesmanship developed by 
commercial concerns in recent years. 


Meaning of Railroad Salesmanship 


The question naturally arises: What is meant by modern 
salesmanship as applied to the sale of railroad service? 

Railroad salesmanship may be defined as the art of selling 
railroad service. This is the simplest definition of the term, 
though, like the general term, “salesmanship,” it may be defined 


However, it is implied. The selling of railroad service 


For this reason, the meaning of railroad salesmanship might 
be expanded as the ability to analyze the transportation require- 
ments of prospective shippers and passengers and to persuade 
them to use that type of railroad transportation best suited to 
their needs. 

In other words, railroad salesmanship is not merely the 
ability or means of obtaining traffic. It is the ability to make 
and retain customers for the railroad. 

Stated in still another way, railroad salesmanship is that 
phase of marketing which relates to the personal efforts made 
by railroad employes to create, obtain, regain and retain traffic. 
It seeks to influence the individual to use railroad service largely 
by means of personal solicitation. 

This is the scope of railroad salesmanship. The selling effort 
may be made by employes as a regular part of their jobs, as 
in the case of ticket clerks and freight and passenger solicitors; 
it may be made by employes as incidental to their regular jobs, 
as when a station employe goes out and solicits business. Or it 
may be made by employes voluntarily outside their regular work- 
ing hours. But, regardless of by whom made, where, when, or 
under what circumstances, if the effort is a verbal attempt to 
— the traffic volume of a railroad, it is railroad salesman- 
ship. 

Difference Between Salesmanship and 
Other Phases of Railroading 


The chief difference between railroad salesmanship and other 
phases of the railroad business is the predominating influence of 
the human equation in the procedure, Salesmanship is entirely 
a mental process. It’s results depend on the mental attitude of 
the buyer and the mental processes of the seller, This is not 
true of any other division of railroading. 

Railroad engineering is more or less an exact science; it 
deals with things that can be seen and measured. The same is 
true of railway accounting. While figures are abstract, they rep- 
resent something tangible. Railway operations deal mainly with 
things that can be seen, heard, or touched, though the human fac- 
tor is important, to a certain extent, in preventing accidents and 
giving efficient service. Railroad construction and maintenance, 
whether roadway, equipment, buildings, signals, or other facility, 
has to do with materials largely. 

; Selling, on the other hand, calls into play ideas, human emo- 
tions, imagination, psychology. People use the railroads or the 





competitors of the railroads because it is profitable for them to 
do so; because they derive pleasure or comfort, or because it is 
cheaper or more convenient for them to do so. In some cases, 
they do so because of habit. In other words, a receptive state of 
mind must be created or must exist before a prospective shipper 
or passenger buys railroad transportation. 

Now, the creation of this state of mind under present com- 
petitive conditions in the transportation field is no work for the 
untrained enthusiast. As someone has said, it is easy enough 
nowadays to produce railroad transportation, but it takes a 
mighty smart man to sell it. 

This does not mean necessarily that the selling of railroad 
service is difficult, but it does mean that the railroad salesman 
must know how to sell it. And to know how to sell it involves 
the acquisition of a certain amount of information and sales 
training, 

What the Railroad Salesman Should Know 


The question is, what does this information consist of? It 
consists principally of six factors. 
1. A recognition and understanding of the scope and purpose of 


railroad salesmanship. 
A knowledge of railroad transportation service. 
3. A knowledge of the transportation service offered by competi- 
tors. 
4. An acquaintance with the transportation needs and problems 
of prospective shippers and passengers. 
5. A knowledge of railroad selling technique—the principles and 
the art of railroad salesmanship. 
The possession of a selling personality. 


To recognize the value of railroad salesmanship, its scope 
and purpose must be known, This is a basic requirement. No 
one can apply modern selling methods or even have the desire 
to learn and apply them, unless he is sold on their value. 


An understanding of its scope and purpose involves a knowl- 
edge of how the art of selling can be used to create traffic—to 
create the want for railroad transportation service where none 
existed before; how it can be ustd to obtain traffic—to get busi- 
ness; how it can be used to regain traffic from competitors; and, 
finally, how it can be used to retain traffic—to retain the custom- 
ers that a railroad already has. 

It involves a recognition of the relationship of railroad sales- 
manship to railroad service; why salesmanship has been termed 
the science of service; and the effect on the salesman’s efforts of 
a correct understanding of this service factor. 

A knowledge of its scope also involves a knowledge of the 
different circumstances under which railroad service is sold and 
the nature and variations of the selling technique required under 
these circumstances. In other words, different degrees of sales- 
manship are required under different conditions and these must 
be known and used by the railroad salesman. 

Finally, the railroad salesman must be familiar with the 
number and relative importance of the factors that make up the 
art of selling. 

Railroad Transportation Service 


Before anyone can sell anything, he must have a thorough 
knowledge of what he is selling. This is an axiom of salesman- 
ship. To sell railroad service, the railroad salesman must know 
what it is and what its advantages are. 

From a sales point of view a knowledge of railroad trans- 
portation service includes a knowledge of three related factors: 
(1) the service itself; (2) the agency that gives the service—the 
railroad company; (3) the railroad industry as a whole. 

A knowledge of what railroad service is consists of knowing 
its nature and uses, the prices charged for it, the rules and regu- 
lations governing its uses, and the facilities and operations hav- 
ing a direct bearing on the quality of the service being sold. 

In addition, the well informed railroad salesman must be in 
possession of any fact pertaining to his company that can be used 
in his sales talk to influence his prospects to ship or travel by 
rail. This includes a knowledge of its history and organization, 
its traffic policies, and the geography of the territory served by 
its lines, 

As a matter of general information, he should be acquainted 
with the economic status of the industry as a whole; with the 
history and trend of railroad development; with the nature of 
regulation and its effect on traffic and operation; and something 
of the nature of the problems confronting the industry. 

Finally—and this is of vital importance in selling in a com- 
petitive field—the railroad salesman must be thoroughly familiar 
with the advantages of railroad service. These constitute his 
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selling points—his sales ammunition. If a shipper or passenger 
uses a railroad to supply his transportation needs when other 
forms of transportation are available, he does so because of the 
advantages of railroad service. This is one of the basic princi- 
ples of railroad salesmanship. And to sell the service under 
these conditions, the railroad salesman must be thoroughly 
familiar with these advantages. 

In fact, the advantages of railroad service are what he sells 
under such conditions, and a knowledge of these advantages is 
far more important in a sales sense than the knowledge of what 
the service is. 

This was not particularly true under the old condition under 
which railroad service was sold—under non-competitive condi- 
tions or in competition with other railroads where things were 
equal. But it is highly important under the new conditions. 
The reason is that a prospect for railroad transportation service 
is more interested in what that service will do for him—what 
advantages and benefits will accrue to him from using it—than 
what it is. 

In many cases he may not even be interested in the details 
of the service, or he may take them for granted, but he is always 
interested in what benefits he will receive in the way of more 
efficient service or economy from using railroad service. 

The trend of modern salesmanship is to place greater em- 
phasis on the advantages and benefits of the product or service 
being sold than on the product or service itself. 


Competing Transportation Service 


The knowledge that the railroad salesman should obtain of 
competitive transportation service consists of the acquisition 
of two unrelated groups of facts. 

First, he must know the specific nature of the service given 
by rail competitors. In general, this includes a knowledge of 
rates, fares, and the quality of the service given, including 
schedules, territory covered, routes, safety provisions, liability, 
and miscellaneous services offered. He must find out to what 
extent, why, and how competitive transportation services are 
superior or inferior to rail service. He should discover how these 
agencies meet the competition of rail carriers; what claims they 
make; and if the service given bears out the claims. 

The purpose of this information is not primarily to present 
tht disadvantages of competing services but, rather, to enable the 
railroad salesman to emphasize the advantages of railroad serv- 
ice in his-sales talk. 

The second group of facts that he should acquire concerning 
competitive service is the economic value of this type of com- 
petition and the difference between fair and unfair competition. 
This information is sometimes important in soliciting certain 
classes of prospects. 


Railroad Customers and Prospects 


A railroad prospect is the prospective buyer of railroad 
transportation service. When he is sold—when he decides to 
ship or travel by rail—he becomes a railroad customer. But, 
before he can be changed from a prospect to a customer, the 
railroad salesman must find out a lot about him. 

In the first place, he must know who his prospects are, where 
to locate them, and how to contact them. He must know some- 
thing about their transportation needs and problems. Then he 
must discover why they buy transportation service and what 
is most likely to persuade. them to use railroad transportation. 
In other words, he must discover what motives or instincts to 
appeal to that will induce them to make use of the service of 
the railroad. 

All this involves a study of their buying habits, their view- 
points, and the mental processes that they must undergo when a 
sale is being made. It involves a study of the psychology of the 
buyer of transportation. 

A study of railroad prospects is really a study of human 
nature, and, by studying them, the salesman will learn how dif- 
ferent prospects will react under the same or different condi- 
tions and the nature of the selling appeals to use to obtain their 
business. 

Modern writers on salesmanship are inclined to the opinion 
that a knowledge of prospects, their needs and problems, is the 
most important factor in selling—even more important than a 
knowledge of selling technique. There is no question that the 
modern view of salesmanship and its relationship to service has 
raised the study of prospects to a new importance in the general 
study of salesmanship, 


Railroad Selling Technique 


A knowledge of railroad selling technique constitutes a knowl- 
edge of railroad salesmanship proper. It includes a knowledge of 
selling principles and methods applied to the sale of railroad 
transportation and the acquisition of skill in selling railroad 
service. - 

A principle is a fundamental truth. It is a rule or law gov- 
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erning a course of action. A principle of salesmanship is a fixeq 
rule or the reason governing the actions of a salesman. Sales. 
manship is more or less a science. This means that certain laws 
or truths have been discovered, that, when applied, make selling 
easier or possible. These laws point out the proper methods to 
follow. The proper selling procedure is based on them. 

Among the more important phases of railroad salesmanship 
subject to these principles are the following: 

1. Formulating selling appeals. 

2. Organizing and presenting the sales talk. 

3. Nature and methods of the pre-approach. 

4. Obtaining an interview. 

5. The selling process, including the successive steps that must 
be taken to persuade a prospective shipper or passenger to ship or 
travel by rail, including the following: 

a. Method of approach 

b. Means of gaining attention 
e. Arousing interest 

d. Creating desire 

e. Instilling confidence, and 

f. Getting action. 

6. Meeting objections and excuses. ; 

7. The use of suggestions, arguments, and discussions of the 
services of competitors. : . - 

8. Methods of conducting oneself during the interview. 

9. Developing confidence and good will. 

The above is a summary of the selling procedure, It con- 
sists of the acts and conversation of the railroad salesman in 
his attempt to sell railroad service under competitive conditions. 

Railroad selling principles are comparatively few. They are 
fixed and never vary. If properly applied, they always produce 
the desired results. Methods, on the other hand, differ. While 
all successful salesmen use the same principles of salesmanship, 
no two salesmen use identical selling methods, They apply the 
same principles in different ways. 

Some of the methods are more effective than others, depend- 
ing on the personality of the salesman and the circumstances of 
the sale. A method used by one salesman or under certain cir- 
cumstances might not work when used by another salesman or 
under different circumstances. 

The ability to sell railroad service depends not only on a 
knowledge of railroad salesmanship, but also on the ability to 
apply the principles and to use the best methods to fit the cir- 
cumstances. This means that the railroad salesman must acquire 
skill in selling. And he can only acquire skill from experience 
and practice. 

A Selling Personality 


Personal salesmanship involves personal selling. It is the 
most effective form of selling, and the reason for this is that 
elusive quality called personality—the personal characteristics of 
the salesman. ; 

Old-time salesmen laid great stress on certain personal 
qualifications, but their ideas of personality were somewhat dif- 
ferent from the modern viewpoint. The reputation of being a 
“ood fellow,” the possession of an assortment of funny stories, 
a jovial manner, and the willingness to be convivial when op- 
portunity offered are no longer considered evidences of a selling 
personality. These attributes are now out of date and have been 
replaced by a different kind of personality which every salesman 
selling in a highly competitive field must possess, to some degree. 
This is particularly true of the railroad salesman attempting 
to obtain traffic under competitive conditions. 

The personal attributes that make up a selling personality 
can be grouped under four main heads: (1) Intellectual, (2) 
Character, (3) Temperament, and (4) Physical. These four 
groups may, of course, be broken down further. 

Intelligence includes mental alertness, a good memory, imagi- 
nation, and the ability to observe. Character is made up of 
the traits of honesty, sincerity, dependability, industry, and 
loyalty. Temperament includes the traits of courage, self-con- 
fidence, resourcefulness, enthusiasm, friendliness, understanding, 
courtesy, tact, initiative, a sense of humor, tolerance, and the 
possession of the right attitude towards prospects. The physical 
traits includes good health, vitality, poise, a good appearance, 
proper manners, and effective speech. 

A selling personality is made up of these, and, perhaps, a 
hundred other minor traits, but these are the most important. 
They are the basic qualificatins usually designated by commercial 
sales managers and progressive railroad traffic officers as the 
qualities looked for and expected in their salesmen. 


ACCOUNTING CLASSIFICATIONS 


The Commission, acting through Commissioner Eastman, 
has issued a series of modifications of its accounting classifica- 
ion for steam railroads in accordance with the provisions of 
its report and order in No. 15100, depreciation charges of steam 


railroad companies. The modification order is effective January 
1, 1935. It prescribes rules for setting up a new system of de- 
preciation accounting in accordance with the report in No. 
15100, the effective date of which has been postponed from time 
to time. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
mature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 


state commerce law, who is a member of our legal as, will give 
his opinion in answer to = | — question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 


oblems. We do not 


to practical traffic 
im in his work. 


edge will answer questions relatin 
ic man but to hel 


desire to take the place of the 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may copess to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation teo complex for the kind of a herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer te a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications er questions 
from nom subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers ae. 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Weights and Weighing 


Connecticut.—Question: Your interpretation of the term 
“check-weighed,” used in Section A of Rule 8 of the Weighing 
Rules, will be greatly appreciated. 

Answer: In Section A, of Rule 8, of the National Code of 
Rules Governing the Weighing and Reweighing of Carload 
Freight, the words “check-weighed” and “reweighed” are con- 
nected by the word “or,” which word is a coordinating particle 
that marks an alternative, or joins as alternative terms express- 
ing unlike things or ideas, or different terms expressing the 
same thing or idea. 

It is our opinion that in Section A the word “or” is used 
in the letter sense and that the term ‘“‘check-weighed” is synony- 
mous with the term “reweighed.” 


Limitation of Actions—Recovery of Amount Represented by 
Duplicate Payment of Freight Charges 


Ohio.—Question: Please cite an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decision, also give us your opinion as to whether trans- 
portation charges can be recovered, when such bills are paid 
twice. I have reference to payment made in 1929 and 1930. 
The statute of limitations, namely, subdivision (e) of paragraph 
3 of Section 16 of the Interstate Commerce Act, provides that 
overcharges can be recovered within three years. 

Our opinion is that these are not overcharges, but duplicate 
payments and to not come within the provisions of the statute 
above referred to. 

Answer: The Commission has construed the effect of the 
decision rendered on February 19, 1923, by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. vs. Wolf, 
261 U. S. 133, 43 S. Ct. 269, and paragraph 3 of Section 16 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act as prohibiting common carriers 
subject to the act from paying subsequent to the three-year 
period of limitation contained in that paragraph claims for over- 
charge presented to the carrier by shippers or consignee either 
within or subsequent to the said three-year period of limitation, 
unless within said three-year period the claims have been pre- 
sented to the Commission or to a court of competent jurisdiction 
in accordance with the applicable provisions of said act. 

The construction the Commission has placed upon the de- 
cision in the Wolf case and paragraph 3 of Section 16 of the 
act would prohibit the payment of your claim by the carrier 
at this time, unless recovery could be had upon the theory that 
the shipper’s action for the recovery of the duplicate payment 
to the carrier could be collected in quasi contract, that is, that 
there could be a recovery of money paid under mistake of fact, 
the amount of which if retained by the carrier would result in 
its unjust enrichment. As to such a suit, if it can be maintained, 
the period of limitation would run from the date of the collec- 
tion of the duplicate payment. On the other hand, it is more 
than likely that the matter would be treated as an entire trans- 
action, that is, that the delivery of the shipment, the collection 
of the duplicate payment by the carrier, would be treated as 
an entire transaction, in which event the date of the delivery 
of the shipment would, under the provisions of paragraph 
3 of section 16 of the Act, fix the date from which the three- 
year period runs. This latter view seems to be the basis of 
the Commission’s report in Crear Clinch Coal Co. vs. A. A. R. R. 
Co., 118 I. C. C. 171, which case covered the collection of an 
overcharge included in the payment of an undercharge, the 
question being whether a complaint for the overcharge had 
been brought within the statutory time prescribed in paragraph 
3 of section 16 of the act. 


Tariff Interpretation—Scrap Iron 


Louisiana.—Question: Can you locate a decision of either 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or the court wherein it 
was ruled in a suit or complaint filed by some cement company 
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that second hand sucker rods where used as concrete reinforce- 
ment were entitled to the scrap iron rate? 

If you can locate such a decision, I would be very glad to 
have you advise me. 

Answer: We can locate no decision of the Commission in 
which it is held that second hand sucker rods that were used 
as concrete reinforcement are entitled to scrap iron rates. 

In Richmond Radiator Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 115 I. C. C. 
743, the Commission said: 


It is well settled that to come within the tariff description re- 
ferred to the articles must not be shipped in their original form, but 
must be so reduced to fragments, scraps, or pieces so as to be useless 
for any purpose other than remelting. It is the nature of the article 
shipped, not the price at which it is sold or the use to which it is 
put, that determines whether the rate on scrap iron applies. Simon 
vs. S. Ry. Co., 102 I. C. C. 325, 326. The record does not disclose that 
the shipments in this case conformed to these requirements. No 
evidence was introduced relating to the unreasonableness of the ap- 
plicable ratings or rates. 


In American Salpa Corporation vs. Pa. R. Co., 179 I. C. C. 
195, the Commission held that the fertilizer material rate ap- 
plied on scrap leather consigned to a manufacturer of artificial 
leather, stating that the use to which the article is put is not 
controlling in determining the rate applicable on a particular 
commodity. 

However, in Sonken-Galamba Corporation vs. C. R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co., 176 I. C. C. 535, the use to which the article was put 
was apparently a determining feature in the Commission’s de- 
cision that the scrap iron rate would not apply thereon. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Illinois Classification 


Ohio.—Question: The railroads and ourselves are of the 
adverse opinion as to the application of Illinois Classification. 
It is their contention that this applies only within the state of 
Illinois on intrastate traffic, where we contend that it is appli- 
cable on traffic moving from the state of Illinois on interstate or 
intrastate traffic. 

In citing an example refer you to Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 8, page 244, Item 5, which grants the applica- 
tion of Rule 25 in Official and Rule 26 in Illinois Classification. 
It is our contention that the tariff reading as it does it gives 
a rating of $0.92 to New York from Dayton and $0.84 from 
Chicago to New York as per Jones’ 490 I. C. C. 2455. 

Would appreciate your advice on this subject. 

Answer: Consolidated Freight Classification No. 8, Illinois 
Freight Classification No. 16, provides on the title page thereof 
that it applies on freight traffic covered by tariffs issued sub- 
ject to either the Official Classification, Southern Classification, 
Western Classification or Illinois Classification, as such tariffs 
may provide. 

Agent B. T. Jones’ Tariff I. C. C. 2455 provides on the title 
page thereof that it is governed, “except as otherwise provided 
herein, by Official Classification, I. C. C.-O. C. No. 52 * * *, and 
by Exceptions to said Classification, as shown on page 320 of 
said tariff, as amended.” 

Furthermore, the Commission has held that a classification 
has application in connection with a tariff only where it is 
provided in the tariff that that tariff is governed by the classi- 
fication. See Newton Gum Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 16 I. C. C., 
341, in which the Commission said: 


This inquiry has revealed a highly unsatisfactory tariff situation. 
If these defendants desire that the application of the commodity rate 
on furniture, as carried in the Transcontinental Freight Bureau west- 
bound tariff 1-G, shall be restricted to the carload list of furniture 
in the current Western Classification, they should so stipulate in their 
tariff. In the absence of such a stipulation they can not be allowed 
to read into the tariff rules and regulations which materially modify 
the apparent application of their rates. This Commission has already 
announced in Supplement No. 3, Tariff Circular No. 15-A (amended 


Rule 8-e): 
“A tariff is not governed by a classification or exceptions thereto 
except when and to the extent stated on the tariff. 


Liability of Carrier as Master for Acts of Station Agent as 
Servant 


Ohio.—Question: Please give us your opinion and advice, 
also cite Interstate Commerce Commission decisions as to the 
recovery of interest on transportation charges paid twice, When 
duplicate payments are made, such checks are cashed by the 
carrier’s agent and converted to the agent’s personal use. 

Further wish to state that the industrial concern has been 
remitting promptly upon receipt of freight bills, included in 
carrier statements. On the first payment, duly receipted freight 
bills are received, but when the second payment is received by 
the railroad agent, no receipt is furnished, thereby making it 
impossible to check for second or duplicate payments. 

Answer: The act of a servant done to effect some inde- 
pendent purpose of his own and not with reference to the serv- 
ice in which he is employed, or while he is acting as his own 
master for the time being, is not within the scope of his em- 
ployment so as to render the master liable therefor. In these 
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circumstances, the servant alone is liable for the injury in- 
flicted. If the servant steps aside from the master’s business 
for some purpose wholly disconnected with his employment, 
the relation of master and servant is temporarily suspended; 
and this is so no matter how short the time, and the master 
is not liable for his acts during such time. 


In Gleason vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co., 278 U. S. 349, 49 S. Ct. 161, 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that a carrier was 
liable for loss incurred by reason of the fraudulent issuance of 
a forged bill of lading by a servant employed by the carrier 
on the ground that the act was done within the scope of the 
servant’s employment even though the servant’s purpose was 
to benefit himself by his breach of duty. In this case the 
Court reversed the decision of the lower court in S. A. L. Ry. 
Co. vs. Gleason, 21 Fed. (2d) 883, and overruled the decision 
in the Friedlander Case, 130 U. S. 416, 9 S. Ct. 570, to the ex- 
tent that that case supported an exception to the rule that a 
master is liable for the acts of a servant. 


It would seem that in the present instance, the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Gleason vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co., 278 U. S. 
349, 49 S. Ct. 161, is equally applicable and that upon proof of 
the loss sustained by reason of the carrier’s agent’s misappro- 
priation of freight charges, recovery could be had against the 
carrier for the amount thereof. 


Tariff Interpretation—Estimated Weights on Commodity De- 
scribed in Classification as Refined Oil Distillate but in 
Commodity Tariff as Fuel Oil, Residual and/or Distillate 
Kansas.—Question: I shall be glad to have your opinion as 

to the proper weight applicable on petroleum fuel oil, distillate, 

not suitable for illuminating purposes, between April 1, 1933, 

and May 29, 1933, on shipments moving under rates carried in 

W. T. L, 108-M, I. C. C. No. A-2207. 


Prior to April 1, 1933, the above product moved as petroleum 
distillate at the 6.6 pound per gallon weight and at the rate 
applicable to gasoline. Effective April 1, Supplement No. 20, 
Item 210-B, to the above named tariff authorized the fuel oil 
rating on fuel oil, distillate, not suitable for illuminating pur- 
poses. However, it was not until May 29, 1933, in Supplement 
No. 17 to Consolidated Freight Classification No. 7, that this 
product was placed under fuel oil heading and the 7.4 pound 
per gallon weight definitely established. 


I have had this matter up with several carriers and their 
opinions are about equally divided. Two have stated in writing 
that they will protect the 6.6 weight, others contend that the 
7.4 pounds per gallon is the proper weight to apply. 


I have advice that this matter was taken up in a meeting 
of the Law and Traffic officers of the carriers at Chicago March 
30 and that the findings in Informal Complaint No. 163140 were 
considered. However, I do not have a copy of this complaint 
or advice as to the outcome of the meeting in Chicago. This 
matter is also to be considered in St. Louis this month under 
Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket No. 2491. 


Answer: Under the cross-reference in Item 20 of Agent 
Johanson’s Tariff I. C. C. 2461, to the Western Classification, 
the estimated weights in the Classification applied in connec- 
tion with the Column A and Column B rates published in Agent 
Johanson’s Tariff I. C. C. 2461. For the period April 1, 1933, to 
May 28, 1933, the Classification provided for an estimated weight 
of 6.6 pounds per gallon on refined oil distillate, as this com- 
modity was named in the Classification along with fuel oil. 


While, under the provisions of Agent Johanson’s Tariff I. 
C. C. 2461, the Column B rates became effective on April 1, 
1933, on refined oil distillate (if the Column B description, effec- 
tive on that date, properly describes the commodity in the 
light of the Commission’s decision in Burning Oil Distributors’ 
Association vs. Anilene & S. Ry. Co., 182 I. C. C. 609, as inter- 
preted in Genoa Oil Co., Inc., vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 194 
I. C. C. 468), the estimated weight to apply prior to May 29, 
1933, in the light of the decision in the Burning Oil Association 
Company case was not that for fuel oil but that for refined oil 
distillate, that commodity being named in the Classification 
prior to May 29, 1933. 


Prior to May 29, 1933, there was no description in the 
Classification which matched that effective April 1, 1933, in 
Item 5-A of Supplement 18 to Agent Johanson’s Tariff I. C. C. 
2461 for Column D rates, but there was a description, namely, 
Refined Oil Distillate, which the Commission in the Burning Oil 
Association case said was applicable to the article which was 
the subject of the Commission’s finding in that case, and which 
it is stated in the answer to South Dakota on page 610 of the 
October 30, 1933, Traffic World, was the article which moved 
from A to B. 


This being true, what is said in our answer to Missouri, 
on page 1106 of the June 9, 1934, Traffic World is, in our opinion, 
a proper interpretation of the tariffs prior to May 29, 1933. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Demurrage—Free Time on Car Held for 
Reshipment 


lowa.—Question: A car was billed to a consignee and 
placed by the delivering carrier on the proper siding of same, 
Afterwards the car is found to be misbilled and ten days later 
it is reconsigned to another consignee, switched and such charge 
paid. Would it be your interpretation that Demurrage Rule 2, 
Item 215, Section B, in which rule it is stated that only 24 hours, 
pne day, free time will be allowed on cars held for reconsign. 
ment, diversion, reshipment, or held in transit on order of con- 
signee, consignor or owner, governs the demurrage charge to be 
paid on this car? 

It is our thought that the car was not held by the carrier 
for either shipper or consignee. It was delivered as billed, 
and later when the error was found, rebilled and the charges 
for the extra movement paid. In other words, 48 hours’ free 
time should be applied in assessment of the demurrage accruing, 

Answer: Under the facts in King vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co., 188 I. C. C. 262, due to an error of the shipper, a shipment 
moved from Sheffield, Ala., to Kansas City, Mo., which should 
have been billed to New York, N. Y. Upon arrival of the 
shipment at the erroneous destination, the shippers authorized 
the issuance of a new bill of lading and the shipment was re- 
billed, charges prepaid, to the correct destination. 

In holding that under the demurrage tariff only one day 
free time is allowed, the Commission said: 

The demurrage charges of $4 accrued at Kansas City on the ship- 
ment moving from Kansas City to New York. The car was received 
at Kansas City Terminal Railway Company from the Frisco at 9:10 
p. m., June 17, 1930; ordered placed by consignee on June 18, and was 
placed on consignee’s track at 5 p. m. of the same date. Instructions 
were given by the Frisco at 4 p. m., June 21, to return the car to its 
line and this was accomplished at 10:50 p. m. of the same day. Under 
the terms of the demurrage tariff 24 hours (one day) free time is al- 
lowed when cars are held for reconsignment, diversion, or reshipment 
or held in transit on order of consignor, consignee, or owner. The de- 
murrage tariff defines a ‘‘reshipment’’ as the making of a new con- 
tract by which under a new rate the original lading, without being 
unloaded, is forwarded in the same car to another destination. This 


was a reshipment, and under the terms of the governing tariff demur- 
rage charges of $4 were applicable. 


State Versus Interstate Switching 


New York.—Question: In your answer to Illinois, at page 
1024, May 26 issue of The Traffic World, concerning State Versus 
Interstate Switching Charges, you state, “It does not appear from 
your letter that there was a continuous movement of the ship- 
ment from origin to final destination, and therefore the intra- 
state and not the interstate switching rate is applicable.” 

I do not agree with your views in this respect. The de- 
cision of the Court in B. & O. S. W. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 
166, 43 S. Ct. 28, was very clear in saying there must be a 
continuing intention that the goods move from point of origin 
to destination in order to be interstate in character. “Illinois” 
states very plainly in the question that the car “should have 
gone to our other plant located on another railroad in Chicago.” 
In other words, it is perfectly clear, as I see it, that the original 
intention was for the shipment in question to go to “our other 
plant—in Chicago,” even though the bill of lading might not 
have so stated in the beginning and therefore it would seem 
that the interstate switching charge is properly applicable. The 
fact that ‘an error was made in preparing the bill of lading, 
and which igs quite obvious, does not alter the character of the 
shipment. 

Answer: While, in a sense, there was an original and con- 
tinuing intention that the shipment move to the second delivery 
point, in that an error in billing the shipment was the cause 
of its delivery at the first delivery point, the subsequent switch- 
ing movement was one which might or might not have taken 
place, dependent upon a decision made after delivery at the 
first delivery point to move the shipment to the second delivery 
point, instead of unloading at the first delivery point, 

The question is a close one and is not covered by a decision 
of the courts or Commission, to our knowledge. 

However, regardless of that question, if there was a recon- 
signment or reshipment of the car, the interstate switching 
charge is, under the decisions in King & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. 
L. Ry. Co., 188 I. C. C. 262; Middle West Coal Co. vs. C. & O. 
Ry. Co., 165 I. C. C. 115, and Gwin, White & Prince, Inc., vs. 
N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 112 I. C. C. 707, applicable. 


Liability of Carrier for Concealed Loss or Damage as to Imported 
Goods 


Texas.—Question: In your answer to “Texas,” on page 977 
of The Traffic World for May 19th, under the above caption, you 
deal entirely with water shipments. 

Please advise the extent of a carrier’s liability on shipments 
packed in a foreign country and forwarded via rail by brokers 
or jobbers from port to final destination on a uniform straight 
bill of lading, signed by carrier without any exceptions being 
noted thereon. 

We contend that the carrier’s receipt of a shipment on 4 
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clear bill of lading makes them responsible for the full amount 
of the damage at destination. 

Answer: Ordinarily, where it is shown that goods were de- 
livered to the initial carrier in good condition, the presumption 
is that the goods when received by an intermediate or delivering 
carrier were in the same condition, which presumption must be 
rebutted if the carrier against whom suit is brought is to avoid 
liability. See C. & N. W. vs. Whitnack Produce Co., 258 U. 8S. 
369, 42 S. Ct. 328. 

As the shipment in question did not move on a through bill 
of lading, the burden is upon the shipper to, as in the case of 
goods delivered to a rail carrier by the shipper (the broker 
being in the instant case the agent of the shipper to deliver 
the goods to the rail line), show a delivery of the property in 
good condition to the carrier and its receipt at destination in a 
damaged condition. 

Upon proof by the shipper of these facts the burden is upon 
the carrier to show that the injury to the goods is a result of 
some cause, for the consequence of which it is not liable, such 
as an act of God, the fault of the shipper, the inherent nature 
of the goods or other excepted cause. 

Where goods delivered to a carrier for transportation have 
had a prior transportation, this fact alone will not relieve the 
carrier from liability for the full amount of the damage. 

Necessarily, however, this fact does increase the difficulty of 
showing that the freight at the time it was delivered to the 
carrier for transportation was in good condition, the burden of 
proof of which fact is upon the shipper. This for the reason 
that the shipper does not, owing to the fact that the goods have 
not been unpacked subsequent to their transportation to the 
point of shipment via the rail carrier, have positive knowledge of 
their condition at the time they are delivered to the rail carrier 
and can only show this by evidence as to the condition of the 
packages, etc., and their care after having been delivered by the 
carrier which transported them to the point from which they are 
subsequently reshipped. 

The statement in the bill of lading that goods were received 
jn apparent good condition is prima facie evidence only as to that 
fact, and not that the goods were actually in good condition at 
the time they were delivered to the carrier for transportation. 
That is, such a statement relates only to external conditions, and 
does not make out a prima facie case against the carrier with 
reference to damage not apparent. The recital of good condi- 
tion, or apparently good condition, does, however, make out a 
prima facie case against the carrier that the goods were in 
apparently good condition so far as ordinary inspection without 
opening the package would disclose, the burden of proof being 
on the carrier to show that the goods were not in such appar- 
ently good condition when received by it for transportation. 


Damages—Special—Liability of Carrier 


Missouri.—Question: Will you kindly give us your opinion, 
or let us have court decision on the following problem? 

A made a shipment consisting of an opening stock to his 
representative at station X. Upon receipt of this shipment car- 
rier loaded same in car and routed it to a destination about 350 
miles beyond the original intended destination to where shipment 
was billed. 

While carrier was endeavoring to locate this shipment A 
dispatched his manager and field representative to station X to 
await arrival of shipment and prepare for opening of the store. 
While the regular schedule for shipments to this particular desti- 
nation is three days, carrier did not deliver this shipment until 
ten days had elapsed. 

During this time A’s representatives were forced to wait at 
destination X for the arrival of this shipment and were forced 
to pay hotel bills, etc., which was a loss to A account not being 
able to derive any benefits from their services due to the fact 
that shipment did not arrive on schedule time. 

A filed claim with carrier for hotel bills and salaries paid to 
his representatives during this period and claim was promptly 
declined by carrier, stating that they were not liable due to the 
fact that no actual damage was done to the shipment in transit. 

Answer: It is a rule of universal application that damages 
recoverable for delay in transportation must be such as might 
reasonably have been contemplated by the parties at the time the 
contract of carriage was made, and that special damages for 
delay are recoverable only in case the shipper, at or before the 
time he tendered his goods for shipment, informed the carrier 
of the special circumstances which rendered the prompt trans- 
portation and delivery of the goods at their destination neces- 
sary, To say that it is urgent or imperative that prompt deliv- 
ery must be had is not sufficient without stating the reasons 
therefor. 

To render effective the notice of special circumstances, it is 
essential that it be given at or before the time of the making of 
the contract of shipment. A notice of the circumstances render- 
ing prompt transportation necessary, given after the carrier has 
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accepted the goods for transportation, does not affect the orig- 
inal contract and is not sufficient to fasten on the carrier a 
liability for special damages growing out of such circumstances 
on account of delay occurring during transportation. Thus a 
notice is insufficient which is given after a shipment has started 
on its way and before it has reached its destination. 

The above has reference to what is termed actual notice. 
There is, however, another form of notice which is termed con- 
structive notice, under which doctrine a carrier may be held 
liable if it appears from the nature of the goods shipped or from 
other circumstances, that the carrier ought to have known of the 
consequences which would follow from a delay in transportation, 
the carrier being charged with notice of such circumstances, 
although no actual notice was given. Under these circumstances, 
a court will infer knowledge on the part of the carrier. See Cen- 
tral Fruit Co. vs. Savannah, etc., R. Co., 69 Fed. 683; San Antonio, 
etc., R. Co. vs. Houston Packing Co. (Tex.), 167 S. W.. 228; R. 
om vs, Bell (Tex.), 197 S. W. 322; Bower vs. Barrett, 171 N. Y. S. 

The following cases hold that special damages are recover- 
able only in case the shipper, at or before the time he tendered 
his goods for shipment, informed the carrier of the special cir- 
cumstances which rendered a prompt transportation and delivery 
of the goods at their destination necessary; Illinois Cent. R. Co. 
vs. Cobb, 64 Ill. 128; Swift River Co. vs. Fitchburg R. Co. (Mass.), 
47 N. E. 1015; Brown vs. Weir, 88 N. T. S. 479; Rosenberg vs. 
Delaware, etc., R. Co., 150 N. Y. S. 75; Bower vs. Barrett, 171 
N. Y. S. 322; McCullough vs. R. Co. (Kan.), 160 Pac. 214; R. Co. 
vs. Bell (Tex.), 197 S. W. 322. 

In the following cases recovery of wages of employes was 
sought, but denied because of the failure of the shipper to give 
the carrier the required notice at the time of the delivery of the 
shipments to the carrier for transportation: McMeekins vs. 
Southern Ry. Co., 82 S. C. 468, 64 S. E. 413; West Construction 
Co. vs. S. A. L., 210 S. W. 663. 


Liability of Carrier While Goods Held Awaiting Acceptance by 
Consignee 


lowa.—Question: The Iowa Liquor Commission Warehouse 
is so constructed that it only permits the spotting of two cars 
within the warehouse. 

The question has arisen as to the responsibility of the 
various railroads bringing liquor into Des Moines but unable 
to make delivery due to the fact that they cannot handle more 
than two cars at one setting. We have the assurance of all 
railroads that they will give protection to these shipments but 
we would appreciate advice from you as to the legal aspect 
in the event a car was pilfered due to our inability to accept it. 

Answer: Sections 4-A of the Contract Terms and Conditions 
of the Uniform Bill of Lading provides: 


(a) Property not removed by the party entitled to receive it within 
the free time allowed by tariffs, lawfully on file (such free time to be 
computed as therein provided), after notice of the arrival of the 
property at destination or at the port of export (if intended for ex- 
port) has been duly sent or given, and after placement of the property 
for delivery at destintion has been made, may be kept in vessel, car, 
depot, warehouse or place of delivery of the carrier, subject to the 
tariff charge for storage, and to the carrier’s responsibility as ware- 
houseman, only, or at the option of the carrier, may be removed to 
and stored in a public or licensed warehouse at the place of delivery 
or other available place, at the cost of the owner, and there held 
without liability on the part of the carrier, and subject to a lien for 
= freight and other lawful charges, including a reasonable charge for 
storage. 


In Southern Ry. Co. vs. Prescott, 240 U. S. 632, 36 S. Ct. 
469, which involved the liability of a carrier for the loss of 
goods held by it after the expiration of the period of free time, 
that is, as a warehouseman, the Court said: 


It is apparent that there has been not actual delivery of the nine 
boxes. The payment of the freight had no greater efficacy than if it 
had been made in advance of the transportation. The giving of a re- 
ceipt for the goods by the consignee did not alter the fact that they 
were still held by the railway company awaiting actual delivery. The 
transaction at most could not be deemed to accomplish more than if 
the parties had agreed that until such delivery the goods should be 
held under a special contract—in lieu of the prescribed conditions 
and this they could not effect without violating the act which governed 
the shipment. It could not be said, for example, that while under the 
filed regulations the railway company was to make a “reasonable 
charge for storage’ pending delivery that it could agree with a par- 
ticular shipper, or consignee, to hold gratuitously; nor could it alter 
the terms of its responsibility while the goods remained undelivered. 
The actual service in holding the goods continued and we must look to 
the bill of lading to determine the legal obligation attaching to the 
service. 

See, also, the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Michigan Central R. R. Co. vs. Owen & Co., 256 U. S. 
427, 41 S. Ct. 554, involving the liability of a carrier for loss or 
jnjury to goods during the period of free time. 

It is apparent from the decisions of the courts in the above 
referred to cases that while the liability of the carrier, as such, 
continues during the period of free time, during which its lia- 
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bility covers loss or damage from all causes other than the 
excepted causes, such as an act of God, the public enemy, etc., 
it cannot be held liable other than as a warehouseman, after 
the expiration of free time. As a warehouseman it is liable 
only for negligence, the burden of proof being on the shipper 
to prove negligence on the part of the carrier. 

In the Prescott case, the following statement is made as 
to the carrier’s liability as a warehouseman: 


The railway company was therefore liable only in case of negli- 
gence. The plaintiff asserting neglect, had the burden of establishing 
it. This burden did not shift. As it is the duty of the warehouseman 
to deliver upon proper demand, his failure to do so, without excuse, 
has been regarded as making a prima facie case of negligence. If, 
however, it appears that the loss is due to fire, that fact in itself, 
in the absence of circumstances permitting the inference of lack of 
reasonable precautions, does not suffice to show neglect, and the 
plaintiff having the affirmative of the issue must go forward with the 
evidence. Cau vs. Texas & Pac. Ry. Co., 194 U. S. 427, 432; Transpor- 
tation Co. vs. Downer, 11 Wall. 129, 135; DeGrau vs. Wilson, 17 Fed. 
698, 700, 701, affirmed, 22 Fed. 560; Claflin vs. Meyer, 75 N. Y. 260, 
262, 263; Whitworth vs. Erie R. R. Co., 87 N. Y. 413, 419, 420; Draper 
vs. D. & H. C. Co., 118 N. Y¥. 1233, 128; &t. L. L M. @& S. RK. Co. va. 
Bone, 52 Ark. 26; Lyman vs. Southern Ry. Co., 132 N. C. 721; Lancas- 
ter Mills vs. Merchants’ Co., 89 Tenn. 1; National Line S. S. Co. vs. 
Smart, 107 Pa. 492; Denton vs. C. R. I. & P. R. Co., 52 Iowa 161, Cox 
vs. Central Vermont R. Co. 170 Mass. 129; Yazoo & Miss. Valley R. 
Co. vs. Hughes, 94 Miss. 242; 24 Am. Dec. 150-153, note; 22 L. R. A. 
(N. S.), note pp. 975-980. 


It is also apparent from the decision in the Prescott case 
that a carrier’s liability is that which is set forth in its legally 
published tariff, and the terms of its bill of lading, and that no 
special agreement on the part of the carrier can extend its 
liability in a particular case. 


Tariff Interpretation—Class Versus Commodity Rate Factor in 
Constructing Combination Rate 


New York.—Question: Your opinion in connection with the 
following shall be appreciated. 

From A to C there are no through rates. The lowest com- 
bination rate is the class rate from A to B, plus the class rate 
from B to C. From B to C, however, there is a commodity rate 
which is higher than the class rate and the tariff does not pro- 
vide for the alternative application of class and commodity rates. 


Which rate is legally applicable in making the combination 
rate over B? 


Answer: While paragraph (b) of Rule 55 of Tariff Circular 
20 provides that if no rate is named from point of origin to 
destination of the shipment via the route of movement the 
lowest combination of rates applicable via the route of move- 
ment is the legal rate, it is provided in paragraph (a) of Rule 
7 of Tariff Circular 20 that where a commodity rate, either 
distance or mileage, or specific, is named in a tariff from origin 
to destination, such commodity rate, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in Sections B and C of this rule, and in Rule 27, is the 
applicable rate and the only rate that may be used via the route 
or routes over which the commodity rate applies, even though 
a class rate (except as provided in Rule 27), or some combina- 
tion of rate may make lower. 


In the absence of a specific through rate from origin to 
final destination the lowest combination may be used. How- 
ever, in determining the applicable rate to apply beyond B, the 
provisions of Rule 7-A are applicable, in our opinion, and in 
the absence of a provision for the alternative application of 
the lower of the class or commodity rate, the commodity rate 
is the rate which must be applied beyond B in constructing the 
combination rate. 


As the Commission said in Indian Refining Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R., 112 I. C, C. 732, this provision of the tariff circular re- 
quiring the use of the lowest combination means the lowest 
combination of “applicable” factors, and that the question to 
determine is what those applicable factors really are. In the 
instant case the commodity rate is the rate to use between the 
points covered by that tariff, and as the tariff applies for com- 
bination purposes as well as for local traffic, it therefore must 
also apply to traffic moving between those points when from 
points from which there are no published joint rates. 


Cars—Furnishing of—Right of Shipper to Order Cars of Certain 
Capacity 


Michigan.—Question: Our commodity is light and bulky. 
Quite often we have occasion to ship an order, which cannot 
be loaded into a thirty-six or forty-foot car, in a fifty-foot car, 
which is too large. In fact, a forty-two-foot car would be ade- 
quate in many cases. 


The A Railroad and the B Railroad company have no forty- 
two or forty-six foot cars. Therefore, according to Conference 
Ruling No. 274, it appears that we are prohibited from order- 
ing either a forty-two or forty-six foot car. We are up against 
the proposition mentioned in our first paragraph. To order 
a fifty-foot car, whether the carrier can furnish it at that time 
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or is obliged to furnish two cars for their convenience, would 
result in an excessive charge to our customer, 

We have advice to the effect that it would be permissible 
for us to order a forty-two-foot car under such conditions, and, 
of course, if the carrier was unable to furnish it, to use two 
smller cars. 

Will you kindly give us your opinion and authority on this 
matter? 

Answer: “In the Matter of Private Cars,” 50 I. C. C. 671, 
the Commission calls attention to the fact that it is the duty 
of a common carrier to furnish equipment for the transporta- 
tion of articles it advertises to carry and that both at common 
law and under the act to regulate commerce its duty is to fur- 
nish such cars as are reasonably necessary to enable it to ful- 
fill its public obligations. 

In Tull & Gibbs vs. N. & W., 55 I. C. C. 18, the Commis. 
sion holds that where there is a uniform minimum for cars of 
all lengths, the carrier is not required to furnish a car of any 
specified length, but is under the duty of establishing a mini- 
mum weight that can be reasonably loaded into a car of the 
size furnished. 

However, in Feltus Lumber Co. vs. G. N. Railway, 51 I. C. C. 
571, it is held that where a carrier, by its tariffs, specifies a 
certain minimum for a car of a certain size it thereby tenders 
to the public that rate of transportation and that where for its 
own convenience it tenders a car of different capacity from 
that ordered by the shipper, the carrier must protect the mini- 
mum applicable to the car ordered. 

In General Chemical Co. vs. N. & W., 15 I. C. C. 349, cited 
in the above referred to case, it was held that it lies within 
the power of carriers to protect themselves against unreason- 
able demands by shippers under such a rule by confining its 
operation, under proper notice in their tariffs, to cars having 
a marked capacity between certain maximum and minimum 
limitations. Whether the shipper’s demand is reasonable is a 
question to be determined by the Commission. Feltus Lumber 
Co. vs. G. N. Ry., 51 I. C. C. 571 (575-6). 

The substance of the above rulings, as we interpret them, 
is that the shipper has no right to order cars of specified 
lengths or cubical capacities which the carrier does not in its 
published tariffs undertake to furnish on the shipper’s order; 
that in obligating the carriers to furnish cars of certain sizes 
and of protecting minima of cars ordered, it is contemplated 
that the shipper has ordered a size which the tariff provides 
the carrier will undertake to furnish. So it naturally follows 
that if the carriers in question specified in their tariffs appli- 
cable on this traffic a certain minimum for a car of a certain 
size, it must protect such minimum, providing the shipment 
could have been loaded in a car of the size ordered, and this 
regarless of whether they owned such cars or not. 

In other words, if the tariffs provide a minimum for forty- 
two-foot cars and a different minimum for forty-six-foot cars, 
the carriers in question are obligated to furnish such size cars, 
provided, of course, that the shipment could have been loaded 
into a car of the size ordered. 


Demurrage—Duty of Carrier as to Furnishing Adequate Switch- 
ing Service 


Wisconsin.—Question: What determines a consignee’s ca- 
pacity where more cars are required per day than tracks will 
hold at one setting in order to get out daily production, and is 
a carrier compelled to give more than one regular switch each 
day in such instances, under the average agreement? 

Would thank you for any court or Interstate Commerce 
Commission rulings relative to these questions. 

Answer: We can locate no opinion of the Commission in 
which they have laid down a rule for determining what consti- 
tutes adequate switching service at the plant of an industry 
located on a private siding, in so far as the application of the 
demurrage rules is concerned. 

The duty of a carrier, under the demurrage rules, is to 
make placement of cars to the extent of the ability of the con- 
signee to unload and, therefore, the duty of the carrier as to 
furnishing of switching service is necessarily limited by the 
capacity of the consignee’s industry track, as the carrier could 
not be expected to equalize the limited capacity of the con- 
signee’s delivery track by furnishing of switching service in a 
particular instance. See, in this connection, Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. vs. Director-General, 69 I. C. C. 711; 95 I. C. C. 222; Lehigh 
Silk Dyeing Co. vs. Director-General, 77 I. C. C. 39; Koenig 
Coal Co. vs. G. T. W. Ry., 87 I. C. C. 33; Standard Underground 
Cable Co. vs. Lehigh Valley R. R., 96 I. C. C. 503. 

It would seem, however, to be a reasonable view to take 
that a carrier cannot be required to make more than one switch 
per day and that if it tenders all cars on hand but only a por- 
tion thereof can be accommodated by the consignee’s side track 
at the time of tender it has performed its full duty. In other 
words, we do not believe it is the duty of a carrier to tender a 
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car for delivery but once, and that such cars as the consignee’s 
track will not accommodate at the time they are tendered by 
the carrier in its daily switch may be placed under constructive 
placement, to be actually placed when the consignee’s tracks 
will accommodate the cars. 


Damages—Measure of—Conversion 


South Carolina.—Question: If an express agent, through 
error, delivers a shipment to the wrong consignee, can the 
original consignee make claim for profit he would have made 
had the shipment been delivered as billed? 

Answer: The measure of damages for conversion by the 
carrier of goods entrusted to it for transportation is the value 
of the goods at the time and place of the conversion. Orange 
National Bank vs. Sou. Pac. Co., 110 So. 329 (La.); Eastern 
Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange vs. N. Y. P. & N., 126 
S. E. 674 (Va.); S. & G. N. vs. Kansas City Produce Co., 200 
S. W. 254 (Tex.). 

In the following cases it was held that the measure of the 
shipper’s damages for the carrier’s failure to deliver goods is 
the value of the property at the time of conversion, with interest 
thereafter. Vanderbilt vs. Ocean S. S. Co., 215 Fed. 886; Martin 
Woods Co. vs. C. R. I. & P., 143 N. W. 497 (Iowa); Q. A. & P. 
vs. Campbell, 170 S. W. 859 (Tex.) (coal); G. C. & S. F. vs. 
Buckholdta State Bank, 258 S. W. 491; N. & W. Ry. Co. vs. F. W. 
Dearborn Coal & Exp. Co., 292 Fed. 78; Davis vs. Hines, 104 
S. E. 313. 


In the following cases it was held that the measure of dam- 
ages for conversion is the market value at the point of des- 
tination, less the cost of transportation. Hatch vs. N. Y. C. 
R. Co., 203 N. Y. S. 807; Liberty Sales Co. vs. Davis, 198 N. Y. S. 
253; St. L. & S. F. vs. G. F. & A., 104 Sou. 3 (Ala.); N. & W. vs. 
Worthington & Wrenn, 124 S. E. 398 (Va.); Eastern Coal & 
Export Corporation vs. N. & W., 113 S. E. 857 (Va.); Keota 
Produce Co. vs. C. R. I. & P., 179 N. W. 834; Waters vs. Becker, 
186 N. W. 167 (Wis.); Roth Coal Co. vs. L. & N., 215 S. W. 404 
(Tenn.). 


While the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Illinois Central Railroad Co. vs. Crail, 281 U. S. 57, 
50 S. Ct. 180, covered loss of a portion of a shipment in transit, 
the measure of damages for loss of or conversion of goods being 
ordinarily the same, the following statement of the court in the 
above referred to case would seem to sustain the view that 
the retail price of the goods, which includes the profit of the 
owner in the instant case, is the proper measure of damages: 


It is not denied that a recovery measured by the wholesale market 
price of the coal would fully compensate the respondent, or that the 
retail price, taken as the measure of the recovery allowed below, in- 
cludes costs of delivery to retail consumers which respondent did not 
incur, and a retail profit which he had not earned by any contract of 
resale. But respondent contends, as was held below, that the es- 
tablished measure of damage for non-delivery of a shipment of mer- 
chandise is the sum required to replace the exact amount of the 
shortage at the stipulated time and place of delivery, which, in this 
case, would be its retail value, and that convenience and the necessity 
for a uniform rule require its application here. 





Personal Notes 





H. S. Crawford, for the last four years assistant manager 
of the Houston Port Bureau, soliciting freight for the port, has 
resigned to become director of the port and general manager of 
the new seaport being built at Port Isabel, near the mouth of 
the Rio Grande. While the terminal construction and entrance 
channel will not be ready to handle deep draft vessels until about 
January 1, Mr. Crawford will assume his new duties on July 1 
and devote his time to trade solicitation and fitting out port 
facilities. 


J. M. Baths has resigned as vice-president in charge of op- 
eration, Chicago Great Western, to assume the office of western 
regional director of Coordinator Eastman’s staff. H. W. Burt- 
ness, assistant to the president, assumes jurisdiction over the 
transportation department, for the present, says an announce- 
ment, and S. M. Golden, assistant to the president, over the me- 
chanical, maintenance of way, and stores departments, in addi- 
tion to their other duties. 

John W. Dietrick, claim agent of the Chicago and North 
Western, died at his home in Oak Park, Ill., June 17. He was 
seventy-two years old and had been with the North Western for 
thirty years. 

R. C. Morse, now general superintendent of the New Jersey 
division, Pennsylvania, becomes general manager of the New 
York zone, with jurisdiction, under the vice-president, over all 
Pennsylvania operations in the New York area. Newly appointed 
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to the superintendency of the Long Island Railroad is E. E, 
Ernest, now superintendent freight transportation of the Penn- 


sylvania’s central region, at Pittsburgh. Mr. Ernest succeeds 
J. F. Henry, who is made superintendent of the Cincinnati 
division. 

George F. Kelble, who has been associated for the last four. 
teen years with the Jarka Corporation, has resigned his position 
to establish the Kelble Operating Corporation, which will engage 
in general stevedoring and contracting. Activities of the new 
firm will extend to several Atlantic coast ports, in addition to 
the Port of New York. 

M. P. Billups, vice-president of the Texas Transport and 
Terminal Company, Inc., announces the appointment of E. J. 
McGuirk as New Orleans manager for the company. H. W. 
Roberts was named assistant manager. Mr. McGuirk at present 
is manager of the International Mercantile Marine Company at 
New Orleans. He is chairman of the executive committee of 
the New Orleans Steamship Association. Mr. McGuirk will also 
represent Simpson, Spence and Young, of New York. 

Heinz Schuengel, formerly resident director of the North 
German Lloyd in the United States and Canada and more re- 
cently managing director of the combined Hamburg-American 
and North German Lloyd services at Bremen, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Board of Management of the combined 
lines. 

Through an error it was stated in this column last week 
that “E. M. Brickman” had been appointed chief of the traffic 
division, Jewel Tea Company, Inc., Barrington, Ill. The correct 
spelling of the name is Brinckman. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Transportation Club of Evansville held its annual sum- 
mer outing at Bauer’s Grove June 20. Baseball, horseshoes, 
and other sports were on the program. Luncheon and dinner 
were served, and there was entertainment in the evening. The 
baseball game was between a team of shippers, headed by Al. 
Rumpf, and a team of carriers, headed by H. H. McClintic. 





F. W. Fischer, general agent of the Erie Railroad Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, is the newly elected 
president of the Columbus Transporta- 
tion Club. He was born December 5, 
1890, at Chicago, Ill., and his service 
with the Erie dates from May 11, 1909. 
Starting as a stenographer, he served 
successively in the freight claim office, 
import office, division freight office, gen- 
eral freight office, as secretary to the 
assistant general freight agent, general 
freight agent, and the general traffic 
manager. During part of the time in 
1918 and 1919 he served in the World 
War. He attended a night rate school 
organized by the employes and, on re- 
turning after the war, was assigned to 
the rate statistical department. Later 
he became tariff compiler and then was 
promoted to chief clerk to the general 
freight and passenger agent, Chicago region. He was later ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the general freight agent in charge of 
solicitation and then promoted to the position of commercial 
agent, Chicago. August 1, 1930, he was promoted to a similar 
position in the Pittsburgh office of the company and April 16, 
1931, transferred to Columbus, Ohio, as general agent, which 
position he now occupies. 





Elaborate arrangements have been made for opening, June 
28, of the new club quarters of the Traffic Club of New York 
in the Biltmore Hotel, said to be the most complete and modern 
of any traffic club quarters anywhere. Festivities will begin 
with a luncheon and close with dinner and entertainment in the 
evening. There will be “open house” throughout the afternoon 
at which there will be ceremonies, including short talks by the 
following: J. W. Roberts, president of the club; chairman of 
the special committee on new club quarters; Royal S. Cope- 
land, United States Senator; Robert F. Wagner, United States 
senator; Bernard S. Deutsch, aldermanic president, City of New 
York, representing Mayor La Guardia; John McKenzie, New 
York commissioner of docks; Frederick E. Williamson, presi- 
dent, New York Central; R. E. Dougherty, vice-president, New 
York Central; David B. Mulligan, president, Bowman-Biltmore 
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Hotels Corporation. The president of the hotel will deliver the 
key to the new quarters to President Roberts and an opportunity 
for inspection of the facilities will be afforded. The latter in- 
clude a commodious main dining room, three private dining 
rooms, card rooms, tap room and bar, library, shower baths, 
and large lounge rooms, 





At the meeting in Birmingham of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America last April, a special committee consisting of 
Messrs. Walter Bockstahler, J. M. Fitzgerald and T. T. Hark- 
rader, was appointed to direct a drive for sustaining members. 
This committee has delegated 197 members of the various traffic 
clubs throughout the country to solicit sustaining members at 
the rate of $5.00 per annum, It is hoped that a thousand new 
members will be added to the present membership, thereby 
giving the association an additional $5,000 for the carrying on of 
its educational program, 





Miss Genevieve M. Staley, of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, is the new president of the Women’s Traffic Club 
of Los Angeles. Born in Baltimore, 
she attended high school in Cleveland 
and Montreal and finished her pre-legal 
course at the University of California 
in Los Angeles in 1929 with an A.B. 
degree. The year 1930 saw her Cali- 
fornia typing champion for business 
colleges and in 1931 she established an 
accurate typing record for the Pacific 
coast that was not broken until a few 
months ago. She is Pacific coast ex- 
tension chairman for her sorority, Phi 
Delta, and is a member of Pi Sigma 
Alpha (honorary political science fra- 
ternity) and Alpha Iota (national busi- 
ness sorority). In 1980 she was secre- 
tary to the Foreign Trade Club of 
Southern California and left that posi- 
tion to join the domestic trade depart- 
ment staff of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. She became a member of the Women’s Traffic 
Club of Los Angeles in 1931 and since that time has served on 
the publicity committee and held the offices of sergeant-at-arms 
and second vice-president in charge of publicity. Her pet 
hobbies are swimming and horseback-riding, though reading, 
yachting, and “dogs” offer severe competition. But it’s the 
traffic club and its ambitious plans for the coming year that 
really hold first place in her heart, she says. 








The Traffic Club of Wichita held the last of its luncheon 
meetings until the fall months in connection with a meeting of 
the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Board in Wichita June 20. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville held a golf outing at 
the Green Fields Country Club June 21. Luncheon was served 
and prizes were awarded winners at golf. The members have 
been invited to inspect the plant of the Frank Fehr Brewing 
Company July 10. A luncheon will be served. 

At the regular meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San 
Francisco at the Western Women’s Club June 21 a moving pic- 
ture depicting the service of Seatrain Lines was disp ayed and 
explained by Cyrus A. Anderson, Pacific coast agent of the 
company. 





The Transportation Club of Peoria has invited officials of 
thirteen railroads, several truck lines, and the Federal Barge 
Line to its annual outing and picnic June 28. Invitations have 
also been sent to traffic clubs at Decatur, Springfield, Rock island, 
Moline, Terre Haute, and Chicago. The largest out-of-town at- 
tendance in the history of the club is expected. There will be a 
golf tournament in the afternoon at the Mt. Hawley Golf Club, 
followed by baseball, horseshoes, and a chicken dinner at Moss- 
ville Gardens, 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold a golf tourna- 
ment at the Calumet Country Club June 26. A buffet luncheon 
will be served. 

Swimming, boating, bathing, and dancing are on the pro- 
gram for the annual picnic of the Traffic Club of Kansas City 
at Wilwood Lakes June 30. A barbecue dinner will be served. 





The Traffic Club of Cleveland held its annual meeting and 
election at the Lakewood Country Club June 14. About four 
hundred members and guests attended. There was golf, a 


baseball game, and other sports, and luncheon and dinner were 
The following officers were elected: 


served at the clubhouse. 
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President, H. M. Knobel, chief clerk, traffic department, Amer. 
ican Steel and Wire Company; first vice president, Thomas J, 
Dowdell, general agent, P. & W. V.; second vice president, 
Joseph F. Potts, traffic manager, Kelley Island Lime and Trans. 
port; secretary, C. M. Park, general agent, Milwaukee; treas.- 
urer, Charles L. Horak, city freight agent, C. B. & Q.; gov- 
ernors, Ralph E. Hertel, traffic manager, The Arco Company; 
Edward B. Faist, traffic manager, Gibson-Homans Company; 
R. F. Lohman, traffic representative, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany; Clark Groninger, assistant general freight agent, B. & O.; 
Richard J. Thomas, general agent, M. & St. L. 





The Columbus Transportation Club held 
outing at the Columbus Country Club June 21. 


its spring golf 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles held a meeting 
at the Pacific Electric Building June 20. J. W. Witherspoon, 
traffic manager, United States Rubber Company, spoke on “Traf- 
fic in the Rubber Industry,’ and Miss Marion Rhea, feature 
writer, spoke on “Back of the Front Page.” 





At its regular meeting at the Athens Athletic Club June 19 
the Oakland Traffic Club had as its speaker Richard W. Young, 
general counsel, Farm Credit Administration, who spoke on 
“Farm Credit Administration.” 





The annual summer outing of the Washington Transporta- 
tion Club will be held at Beaver Dam Country Club, Lanham, 
Md., June 28. There will be golf, quoits, baseball, tennis, and 
other sports, followed by dinner in the evening. 





Nearly fifty members of the Capital District Traffic Asso- 
ciation were guests of A. V. S. Olcott, president of the Hudson 
River Steamboat Company, aboard one of the line’s ships, the 
Rensselaer, June 19. Dinner was served and there was enter- 
tainment. It was the final meeting of the club before the 
summer vacation. 





The Traffic Club of Syracuse will hold its annual outing 
at the Syracuse Yacht and Country Club July 19. A variety 
of entertainment is planned, including golf in the morning, fol- 
lowed by sports in the afternoon. John J. Jacobs is chairman 
of the golf committee and Charles A. Thornton heads the general 
committee on arrangements. 

The Alumni Association of the College of Advanced Traffic 
conducted a well attended educational tour through the Chicago 
Tribune Building June 19. This was the last meeting until 
September, 





HONORS FOR EASTMAN 


Temple University at Philadelphia has conferred the degree 
of doctor of laws upon Coordinator Eastman. The University 
of Syracuse, N. Y., has also conferred that honorary degree 
upon him. 


WILSON ON EASTMAN STAFF 


G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of transportation, University of 
Pennsylvania, who has served as consultant in the work of 
Coordinator Eastman’s staff, particularly of the section of trans- 
portation service, has been called to Washington to continue 
his work in the summer recess from his professorial duties, 
with the title of assistant to the director of the section men- 
tioned, J. R. Turney. In Coordinator Eastman’s report on “Regu- 
lation of Railroads,” submitted to Congress on January 20, 1934, 
it was stated that the section of transportation service had had 
much assistance, given without compensation, from Dr. Wilson. 





ROPER ON ALASKAN TOUR 


Secretary Roper, of the Department of Commerce, left Wash- 
ington June 20 for a five or six weeks’ trip in the Pacific north- 
west to visit Alaska and the Pribilof Islands. Air and ocean 
navigation activities under the department will be inspected 
by the secretary, as well as other activities, including the fish- 
ing operations in Alaskan waters which are regulated by the 
department. Water and air communication with Alaska will be 
studied by the secretary, according to the announcement of the 
secretary’s trip, which added that while on the Pacific coast 
the secretary also would acquaint himself personally with mer- 
chant marine activities with the view of assisting the new 
interdepartmental committee on shipping. 


COORDINATOR EXPENSE TAX 


The act assessing the railroads $2 a mile to meet the ex- 
penses of Coordinator Eastman in the next year has been signed 
by the President, 
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A DEPENDABLE 


GREAT NORTHERN 


FREIGHT REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR CITY WILL 
GLADLY HELP YOU SOLVE SHIPPING PROBLEMS 
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Between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, WINNIPEG, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SPOKANE, KLAMATH FALLS, SACRAMENTO, 


OAKLAND, SAN FRANCISCO and 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


C. D. Thompson 
District Traffic Agent 
212 Kulshan Bldg. 


BILLINGS, MONT. 


D. C. Bates 
General Agent 
311 Electric Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles H. Walker 
General Agent 
Shop 3, Little Bldg. 


BUTTE, MONT. 


W. L. Rooth 
General Agen 


513 Metals. an Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


T. J. Shea 
Assist. Gen. Freight Agent 
105 W. Adams St., Room 620 


CINCINNATI, O. 


J. H. Brinkman 
General Agent 
608 Traction Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


F. P. Engel 
General Agent 
508 Hippodrome Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


I. H. Turner 
Southwestern Frt. & 
Pass. 


it. 
1004 S. W. Life Bldg. 


DENVER, COLO. 


A. M. Brandevik 
Trav. Freight Agent 
905—17th St. 


DES MOINES, IA. 


A. J. ay nar 
Traveling Freight Agent 
305 Equitable Bldg. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


H. G. Schuette 
General Agent 
Transportation Bldg. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
R. P. Gordon 


General Agent 
305 Alworth Bldg. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


J. F. Boettner 
General Agent 
G. N. Station 


FARGO, N. D. 


E. C. Warren 
General Agent 
702 Black Bldg. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


M. H. Greenleaf 
Division Freight Agent 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


J. F. Kelly 
General Agent 


802 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


HELENA, MONT. 


S. A. Garrity 
General Agent 
Placer Hotel Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


L. C. Hodkins 
Genl. Agent, Freight Dept. 
544 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


C. N. Christopherson 
General Agent 
G. N. Station 


LEWISTOWN, MONT. 


T. J. Bolin 
Traveling Frt. & Pass. Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


W. E. McCormick 
General Agent 
605 Central Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Benj. C. Culbertson 
General Agent 
502 Majestic Bldg. 


Route of the Jamous 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


S. A. Volkman 
Asst. General Freight Agent 
621 Met. Life Bldg. 


MINOT, N. D. 


R. F. Mills 
General Agent 


NELSON, B. C. 


E. L. Buchanan 
City Freight and Pass. Agt. 
321 Baker St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Joseph A. Werne 
General Agent, Frt. Dept. 
233 Broadway ’ 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


G. A. Sorrell 
General Agent 
620 Central Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. F. Doane 
General Agent 
504 Finance Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


P. H. Yorke 
General Agent 
602 H. W. Oliver Bldg. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


W. E. Hunt 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agent 
201 Morgan Bldg. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


George R. Lally 
General Agent 
225 Forum Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J. M. Sanford 
General Agent 
520 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


G. A. Blanchard 
Gen. Agent, Freight Dept. 
4th and Jackson Sts. 


intermediate points. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


C. A. Gerken 
Gen. Agent, Frt. Dept. 
707 Monadnock Bldg. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


H. W. Costigan 
General At ae Dept. 
201 G. N. Bldg 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 


P. J. Donohue 
General Agent 
403 Commerce Bldg. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


Chas. Vogel 
General Agent 
503 E. 8th St. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
J. M. Doyle 


General Agent 


814 Old National Bank Bldg. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


M. J. Seabrook 
General Agent 
116 South Ninth St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


H. E. Watkins 
General Agent 
507 Royal Bank Bldg. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


A. H. Hebb 
General Agent 
683 Granville St. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Harry Clark 
Agent 
916 Government St. 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 


J.C. Maher 

General Agent 

203 Wenatchee Savings and 
Loan Bank 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


W. T. Hetherington 
Dist. Frt. & Pass. Agt. 
414 Main St. 





AIR-CONDITIONED DINING AND OBSERVATION CARS 
TO GLACIER PARK...PACIFIC NORTHWEST...CALIFORNIA...ALASKA 


P. B. Beidelman A. J. Dickinson 
— Trafhe Mgr. Passenger Traffic —_ 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn 





P. H. Burnham 
Western Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent 
Seattle, Wash. Seattle, Wash. 


Cc. W. Meldrum 





C. F. O’Hara H. G. Dow 
Asst. Gen. Passenger Eastern Traffic Mgr. 
and Freight Agent 
Helena, Mont. New York City, N. Y. 


233 Broadwa: 


Chicago 


T. J. ry B. S. Merritt 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agent General Freight jae t 
105 W. ame ‘- 620 709 Monadnock Bidg 
San Francisco, Calif” ; 
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Going on 
a vacation? 


There are two things we can suggest that 
will relieve your mind of concern regard- 
ing your shipments while you are away. 
































If you will leave instructions that any 
shipments going to or from the Southwest 
or the Pacific Coast are to be routed 
“Santa Fe’ we will see that they are 
handled quickly and safely. You can 
depend upon it. 














We will also be glad to have you leave 
word to call in the nearest Santa Fe man 
on any problems relating to shipping to or 
from that territory. Of course, he thinks 
well of the Santa Fe, but he will give 
your people unbiased, dependable 
advice—it is his business to know 
shipping conditions in the Southwest. 













After all, to build one of the greatest 
railway systems in the world in a man’s 
lifetime indicates a constant, careful atten- 
tion to customers’ needs. 












Have a good time and tell them to 





Ship via — 


SANTA FE 


One Line—On Time—Alll the Way 









The Santa Fe has cut its rail fares, between all points 
west of Chicago, from 1634% to as much as 44%/;%, 
and has eliminated surcharge in Pullmans—reducing 
Pullman cost 33144%. 
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No. 


No, 


No. 


No. 


- 26542. 


- 26544. 


- 26548. 


. 26549. Texas Produce Co. et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. I. C. 


Vol. LITI, No. 25 





Digest of New Complaints 


Fwy * ceeeennens (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & 
- et al. 

Assails rates on clean rice, brewers’ rice, broken, cracked, and 
Ground rice, granulated rice, rice flour, rice bran, rice hulls, and/or 
rice chaffs, rice meal, rice screenings, rice sweepings and rice pol- 
ish published in tariffs of which the following are representative: 
Johanson’s I. C. C. Nos. 2253, 2515, 2528, 2578, 2552, 2473 and 2497; 
Emerson’s I. C. C. 182 and 185; Speiden’s I. C. C. 1682, 1713, 1281, 
1653, 1262, 1469, 1358, 1713, 1414, and 1789; Boyd’s I. C. C. A1847, 
A1838, A2198, A2387, 2305 and A2128; Galligan’s I. C. C. 208, Jones’ 
I. C. C. 2607 and Curlett’s I. C. C, A412, A418 and A419. Com- 
plainants, situated at Texas points, are engaged in buying rough 
rice and milling and cleaning the sAéme at their mills and in mar- 
keting and shipping the products thereof throughout the United 
States. Violations of sections 1 and 3 alleged. Practices assailed 
as unduly preferential of clean rice and rice flour and unduly 
prejudicial to products of rough rice, except clean rice and rice 
flour. Producers, millers and shippers in Ark., La., and Memphis, 
Tenn., preferred. Ask cease and desist order, rates, transit rules, 


regulations, privileges and charges. (H. C. Eargle, E. H. Thorn- 
ton, C. E. Holloman, practitioners, James J. Shaw, Atty., 1605 
Sterling Bldg., Houston, Tex.) 

26539. I. Silversmith & Co., Inc., New York City, N. Y. vs. 


Georgia & Florida et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, fresh cucumbers, points in 
Ga. to New York City and Jersey City. Asks rates and repara- 
br (Isidore Silversmith, president, 48 Ludlow St., New York 

ity). 

%. Koss Construction Co., Des Moines, Ia., vs. C. R. I. & P. 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, wrought iron pipe, Eve, Mo., 
to Knoxville, Ia. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. (A. 
S. Morgan, T. M., 108 W. 35th St., Minneapolis, Minn.) 

26541. The Real Reel Corporation, Phillipsdale, R. I., vs. N. Y.. 
N. H. & H. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6, lumber, Phillipsdale, R. 
I., to Paterson, N. J. Asks cease and desist order and repara- 
tion. (J. W. Goodman and L. V. Brandt, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.) 

International Paper Sales Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. vs. 
Georgia Rail Road & Banking Co. et al. ; 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, newsprint 
paper, Jacksonville, Fla., to Atlanta, Ga. Asks rates and repara- 
tion. (Wilbur La Roe, Jr., and Frederick E. Brown, Attys., In- 
vestment Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 


. 26543. National Can Co., Boston, Mass., vs. Bush Terminal et al. 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, lacquered tin plate, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to Boston, Mass. Asks cease and desist order and 
reparation. (J. H. Sturtevant, Atty., 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass.) 
Application of Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 
for order requiring temporary joint use by applicant of tracks of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and/or the Colorado & South- 
ern in the city and county of Denver, Colo., and in Adams county, 
Colo., 4.46 miles, in connection with operation by applicant of new 
line from Denver to Dotsero, beginning June 15. Applicant said 
Cc. B. & Q. and C. & S. consented to entry of order as prayed for. 
(J. S. Pyeatt, president, Denver, Colo.) 


- 26545. South River Lumber Co., Inc., Northumberland, Pa., vs. 


N. & W 
Unreasonable rates, coal, mines in W Va. and Va. to Cornwall, 
Va. Asks rates and reparation. (Karl Knox Gartner, Atty., 815 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 
26546. Duluth Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Diversion and reconsignment charges, grain and/or seeds and/or 
grain screenings or seed screenings, in violation sections 1 and 3, 
at Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. Other terminal markets 
and/or interior points preferred. Asks cease and desist order and 
diversion and reconsignment rules and charges. (F. S. Keiser, 
t. m., Duluth, Minn.) 


. 26547. Duluth Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


Demurrage charges in violation sections 1 and 3, grain and/or 
seeds, and/or grain screenings or seed screenings at Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis. Other terminal markets and/or in- 
terior points preferred. Asks cease and desist order and de- 
murrage rules and charges. (F. S. Keiser, t. m., Duluth, Minn.) 
The Dormer Co., Menominee, Mich., vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections, salt pickled fish, Menomi- 
nee, Mich., to points in Md., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fia., 
Ala., Tenn., Ky., and Miss. as compared with rates from Green 
Bay, Sturgeon Bay, Oconto and Oshkosh, Wis., and Bay City and 
Bayport, Mich. Asks rates and reparation. (Michael J. Anuta, 
Atty., 801 Sheridan Road, Menominee, Mich.) , 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, bananas and 
cocoanuts in straight or mixed carloads, New Orleans, La., to Dal- 
las, Tex. Ask rates and reparation. (G. H. McHenry, practitioner, 
514 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, Tex.) 

26551. Maurice Kellerman, Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 4, grapes, Melvin, Calif., to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., reconsigned to Manhattan Produce Yard, N. J., 
then to Wilkinsburg, Pa., then to Pittsburgh, Pa. Asks repara- 
tion. (George E. Morcroft, T. M., 212 Fruit Exchange Blidg., 
Twenty-first St. and Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


- 26550, Passenger Fares and Surcharges. 


Inquiry instituted by the Commission into passenger.fares and 
surcharges for the purpose of determining whether any such fares 
or surcharges are or will be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, 
unduly prejudicial or preferential, or in violation of any of the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act, and what maximum or 
minimum or maximum and minimum fares and charges shall be 
prescribed to be charged in order to remove such unlawfulness, if 
any, as may be found to exist. 


. 26552. The Logan-Long Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 


et al. 
Unreasonable rates, granulated slag, Copperhill, Tenn., to Frank- 
lin, O., and crushed gravel, Pacific, Mo., to Franklin, O. Asks 
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All-water Freight Service 
Atlantie to Lake Michigan 
without rehandling 


Three all-steel Diesel-engined motorships built 
for canal and open water service offer you con- 


Atlante’ Coast end Lake Michigen Port. | BUSINESS 


. tJ 
Space available wetting: * days—seven oy Shippers desirous of increasing their busi- 


running time between New York and Lake ness in Oriental markets should get in 
ichi h with agents of the American ai 
Michigan. i. These a through years of ex- 


perience, know every phase of exporting or 


ri i i ion. i ti nd will be pleased to assist you 
a _— ” ented itemmation with your problems. The American Mail Line 


FEDERAL MOTORSHIP specialises in saving time for shippers. | Prem 


Seattle every other Saturday and arriving in 


CORPORATION Seattle every other Tuesday. 


In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners gives fre- 


George D. MacDonald, Pres. and General Mgr. quent service to Japan, China and the Philipnines. 
COuning ond epensting -—~ For information, apply desk No. 6 

EMPIRE STATE—BUCKEYE STATE ADGER STATE 21 West Street......ccccccsvees New York 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg...........+:5 Detroit 
anne A 110 So. Dearborn St.......-+++++. 
1124 Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Union Trust Bldg. Arcade occa We 
D. M. Strathearn, Mgr. L. S. Martin, Mgr. General Freight Office 
2016 Mother Tower Bids., 90 West Street 740 Stuart Building...........ee00. Seattle 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N.Y. 


2 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 





GATEWAY TO THE 
GREAT SOUTHWEST 






The land locked harbor of Port Houston offers 
complete protection for ships and their cargo. 


— @ << 


The public and private rail-water terminals 
cooperate to expedite the handling of ship- 
ments from cars to steamer. 


— = 


Investigate Houston service when shipping to 
the southwest. 


J. Russell Wait 
Director of the Port 
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UNITED FRUIT 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 





Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 


New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colembia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 
Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 


America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


z Pler 8, North River, New Yerk, N. Y. 

GREAT: 1001 Fourth &t., 110 W. Washington St., 
WHITE 7 San Franciece, Calif. Chieage, tt. 

Leong Wharf, 821 St. Chartes St., 

Beston, Mase. New Orleans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





General Merchandise—Cold Storage 
W arehouse 


WAREHOUSING 
DISTRIBUTION 
FINANCING 


Freezers 
Coolers 
Auto Dealers 
Warehousing 
Service 
Office and Factory 
Space 


Cargo-Handling 
Rail-Lake and Barge 
Terminal 
96 Car Track 
Capacity 
2000 Feet Private 
Dock 


Fconponation OF amenica! 





Storage-in-Transit 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 


HARBOR TURNPIKE BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The Traffic World 





Vol. LIII, No. 25 





reparation, (Warren Burkhart, T. M., 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.) 
No. 26553. Hastings Poultry Co., Hastings, Neb., vs. Erie et al. 

Inapplicable rates, live poultry, St. Francis, Kan., to New York 
City, delivered at Weehawken, N. J. Asks reparation. (R. W. 
Schapanski, traffic representative, Fruit Distributors Bldg., South 
Water Market, Chicago, Ill.) 

No, — The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O., vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, silica sand, Ottawa, III., 
to Cleveland, O. Asks reparation. (Robert W. Marshall, 
counsel, DuPont Bldg., Wilmington, Del.) 

No. 26555. Spiegel May Stern Co., Chicago, Ill, vs. A. & S. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, cotton mat- 
tresses, Atlanta, Ga., to Chicago switching district. Ask cease 
and desist order and reparation. (C. B. Ackerman, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il.) 

No. 26556. Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New York City vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 6, petroleum 
gasoline, Olean, N. Y., to Knoxville, Pa. Asks reparation. (C. W. 
Hadley, vice-president, 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 

No. 26557. Lakeside Packing Co., Manitowoc, Wis. vs. C. & N. W. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3, empty tin cans, Melrose 
Park, Ill., to Plainview, Minn., as compared with rates to Roches- 
ter, Dodge Center, Owatonna, Waseca, La Seuer, Minn., and other 
points. Asks reparation. (F. L. Thomas, practitioner, P. O. 
Box 231, Madison, Wis.) 

No. 26560. Intrastate bituminous coal rates from Wildwood, Pa. 

This is an investigation on the Commission’s own motion into 
lawfulness of intrastate rates on bituminous coal from Wildwood, 
Pa., to various points in Pennsylvania, required by order of Penn- 
sylvania commission. The B. & O. and other carriers filed a peti- 
tion with the Commission alleging that the states rates in question 
were lower than interstate rates, with resulting discrimination 
against interstate commerce. 


730 Transportation Bldg., 


district 
traffic 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since eo last issue of The Traffic orld. New assign- 
ments now on the Commlesion’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


June 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 10479—Application Southern Pacific R. R. for authority 
to acquire control of the railroad properties of the New Mexico & 
Arizona Railroad and Tucson & Nogales R. R. 


June 25-26-27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17000—Part 2 —Rate structure investigation, Western Trunk Line 


rates 
Ex Parte 87 (Sub. 1)—Class rates within Trunk Line territory. 


June 26—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Lawton: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15351—Lumber and related articles 
from Va., W. Va., and Md.—Filed by W. S. Curlett, F. Van Um- 
mersen and B. T. Jones, agents. 

June 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. 3975—Coke from southern points to southern ports. 
June 27—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Lawton: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14934—Iron and steel articles in 

Illinois territory—Filed by C. W. Galligan, agent. 
June 27—Towanda, Pa.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 10415—Application Lehigh Valley R. R. for permission 
to abandon operation of the railroad of State Line & Sullivan 
R. BR. Co 

June 28-—-Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 3662—Lake and Rail class and commodity rates. 

1. & S. 3805—Class rates via rail-lake-rail routes. 

24913—Roard of Railroad Commissioners of State of S. D. vs. B. 
& 0. KR. R. et al. 

June 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

26496—Maine & New Hampshire Granite Corp. vs. B. & M. R. R. 

et al. 


June 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section App. No. 15608, filed by Agent Curlett. 


June 30—Keene, N. H.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 10314—Application Boston & Maine R. R. for permis- 
sion to abandon line between Keene and Elmwood, N. H. 


July 2—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Howell: 

1. & S. 3992—Estimated weights on broccoli from Texas. 

July 2—Denton, Md.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 10291—Application Maryland & Delaware Seacoast R. 
R. for permission to abandon its railroad. 

Finance No. 10348—Application Baltimore & Eastern R. R. for 
authority to acquire that portion of the Maryland & Delaware 
Seacoast R. R. extending from West Denton, Md., to Denton, Md. 

Finance No. 10349—Joint application of Delaware, Maryland & Vir- 
ginia R. R. Co. and Pennsylvania R. R. Co. for authority to ac- 
quire and operate that part of the Maryland & Delaware Seacoast 
R. R. between Ellendale and Milton, Del. 

July 6—Henderson, Ky.—Kentucky Railroad Commission: 
* Finance No. 10437—Joint application Illinais Centtal R. R. and C. 

- St. L. & N. O. R. R. for permission to abandon a line extending 
southerly from Major, Henderson County, Ky. 

July 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3928 and ist supplement—Ex-River grain from St. Louis to 
the south. 

July 6—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Worthington: 

17272 (Sub. 2)—Nivison-Weiskopf Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
July 6—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Griffin: 
* 1, & S. No. 3999—Plumbers’ goods from, to and between the South. 
July 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner McGrath: 
26468 and Sub. 1—M. Badler & Sons et al. vs. A. C. L. 
26422—-Atlantic Oil Producing Co. vs. K. C 


R. R. et al. 
. S. Ry. et al. 
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MOOREMACK GULF LINES ATTORNEYS AT LAW | 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON and! and PHILADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE : HARRY C. AMES 
From BALTIMORE to NEW ORLEANS an and MOBILE direct of transhipment : Practicing precintimeyangend ony — 
and vice : uccessor to Keene mes 
: Formerly A d Exami 
ee pein a ieee oe : before the Sntentate Gommnasen Coammiesion 
an c auc. gents : , Washi D. C.: 
For rates and other information, epply to rs se of these offices: : INTERSTATE Transportation Bldg, Washington, D. C. Bldg. ongeen, 
NEW YORK, 5 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, Canal Bank Bids. : 
PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bldg. DETROIT, Industrial Bank Bidg. = COMMERCE H. D. DRISCOLL 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bids. : Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
TAMPA, Stovall Prot. Bldg. MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bldg. :COMMISSION Southern Building 
MOBILE, Meaher Bidg. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bidg. : A 
BOSTON, Pier 40, Hoosac BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. A WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Docks, Charlestown ST. LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bidg. : oe ‘ou bg! agony — 
. a a 





QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 
New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 
and 


Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 


ALBANY—D &H Sellding ps Sy 5” ae So. La Salle St. 
HA paddy A—The Bourse 
Pease Street 


NORFOLK—111 EP 
BALTIMORE~Keyoe Building 
BOSTON—33 Broad Street 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 
From Philadelphia - Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


‘Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









g. 
EASTON, ‘PA.—Drake Bullding 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 





AND AVAIL YOURSELF OF SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS IN FREIGHT CHARGES. 
SCHEDULED SAILINGS AND FAST FREIGHT SERVICE. 

PACKAGE FREIGHT CAPACITY OVER TWO MILLION TONS PER SEASON. 
REFRIGERATOR FREIGHT CAPACITY ABOUT 85,000 TONS ANNUALLY. 
ADDITIONAL STEAMERS AVAILABLE IN CASE OF EMERGENCY. 

This Corporation serves Buffalo, N. Y., Erie, Pa., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, O., and other eastern lake ports 
on the one hand, and Chicago, Ill. |, Milwaukee, Wis. ,and Duluth Minn., on the other hand, via lake, and joining 
with the railroads via those ports in ‘thru rail- lake, lake-rail, and rail-lake-rail rates to and from points beyond in the 
East, West and Northwest, even including routes between the Atlantic Seaboard and the north Pacific coast. 

Westbound differential rates in connection with the Canadian Pacific Ry. from New England via Windsor, Ont., 


to and beyond the western lake ports. 
Service in connection with the New York State Barge Canal Lines between New York Harbor and Western Points. 


General Offices, 223 Erie Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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19785—-Associated Meat Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
21564 and Sub. 1—Shaw Brothers et al. vs. Apache Ry. et al. 


4 5 or 10 years July 6—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: r 
ere 4 OU e from n ? 10733—National Paving Brick Mfgrs. Assn. et al. vs. Walker D 
ow Hines, Director General of Railroads, A. & V. Ry. et al. (further 
hearing). 


Still in your present work? At the same old salary? You hope I. & S. No. 3958 (and first supplemental order)—Hollow Building 
Tile, Indiana to Chicago, Ill. 


not. By 1939 or 1944 you hope to be far ahead. But there’s a July 9—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Disque: 


surer way than “hoping’”’—the way of expert training in Traffic 20089—National Mortar & Supply Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
i ai ; July 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
pal rat which helps hte get the greater ability bigger 23440—Monmouth County Farmers’ Exchange vs. A. & W. P. R. R. 


jobs and better salaries always require. Make surer of what et al. : ‘ “te mae 
you want by the spare-time training that has enabled hundreds =e ren A Tae Oo SS 


to reach bigger pay in Transportation. Our 64-page FREE July 9—Jackson, Tenn.—Examiner Worthington: J 
book gives you the entire story. No obligation. Write for it— au Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F, 
as your first step toward a future full of larger opportunities! July 9—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Howell: 

26381—Wilson & Co., Inc., of Calif., et al. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. 


Address Dept. 695.TA et al. 
2 ° Pt; ™ 26489—J. B. Hill Grain Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, Hl. July 9—Washington, D. C.— Examiner Berry: 
26052—Bellefonte Central R. R. Pa. R. R. et al. 
ae ig -- Falls, S. inane Fleming: 
& S. 3981—Sweet Clover Seed from, to and between W. T. L. 
* points. 
July 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15609—Filed by the Norfolk South- 
ern RB. K. 
July 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
25548—J. Hamburger Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
July 10—Jackson, Tenn.—Examiner Worthington: 
25914—Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
July 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— No. 10060—Union Pacific R. R. abandonment, operation, _LI 
et a 
Finance No, 10105—D. & R. G. W. R. R. abandonment. 
July 11—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Disque: 
28044 Federal Foundry Supply Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
July 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application 14869—Petroleum to Illinois. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS shit 


1.00 i ‘ i ; ; 
$ with order, or we'll enclose bill for $1.25 with the book In the three months ended with March, according to Com- and 
mission statistics, 362 persons were killed and 1,217 persons 


SHIPPING SERVICE ORGANIZATION "NEW yor” n_ statistics, 
ttt ttt ttt tht ttt ttt Iii iii iii iiiiiiiiitiitiititii itty | were injured in highway grade crossing accidents, as COmRpSaE ed 
with 327 killed and 839 injured in the corresponding period of I 


Revised and Issued for the 


First Time in Ten Years 


THIS BOOK #2: 


‘‘Rapid-fire Reference’”’ 


That answers your questions about 
the meaning of this or that word, 
phrase or abbreviation used in trade 
and shipping. 

224 Pages (25% es yr than last edition); Handy 


Pocket-size (actual 414x6 inches); handsomely 
bound in Interlaken Cloth. Gold stamped. 
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LL bbbtttttttt ttt ttt ttt iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii tity) 1933. .In March alone 122 were killed and 342 injured as against 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS | Zits Sto ners tre ae mee tore ore 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


In March, according to the statistics, there were 592 train yu 
accidents compared with 369 in March, 1933, and 1,733 in the 
three months ended with March as against 1,256 in the corre- 
TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and sponding period of 1933. Train accidents at highway grade 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases crossings totaled 12 in March as against 9 in March, 1933, while 
Departmental Service Commerce 
815 Mills Bldg. tali 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Specialists 
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for three months the total was 42 as against 31 in the same 
period of 1933. 


We Bind The Trattic World 


ln Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (25 Numbers) : 


Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We yf Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 
350-354 West Erie Street hicago 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
Valuation CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


Experts 643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pur wa: 
THRU R ATES “ pee ee y tony 4 ° From—Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
£& oy ———Boer Lines] Ounemame _Boawersow New London and Norwich, Conn, 
AND E 
“= Convecnéur 3 joason, Codie, Sethe end Sadia 


rsa ll meen fonts] } iveudeoow To—. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
DIRECT ? ¥. , a , _Sdeuer Grr ‘Yt CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


WATER : ee | THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
. ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 
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n- maintained in perfect eondilion 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP. (°"") 227 Sourm 1a same sr. 





